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News of the Week 


MYHE vast majority of the Republicans of Chicago 

have sternly mobilized themselves to sweep away 
the corrupt, grotesque and demagogic administration 
that has ruled their city for eight years and has brought 
undeserved discredit upon the whole Middle West. They 
have succeeded. They will no longer allow it to be said that 
the noble front of the city that faces Lake Michigan is a 
facade to screen all kinds of folly and wickedness. The 
primary elections were carried out to the accompaniment 
of rioting, bombing, cudgelling, kidnapping and assassina- 
tion. There was no contest among the Democrats; all 
the tumult was caused by the rivalry of the two Repub- 
liean factions led by Mr. Thompson (the notorious Mayor 
known as “Big Bill”) and Senator Deneen. Mr. 
Thompson’s faction wished to renominate Governor Len 
Small, and to nominate for the Senate Mr. Frank L. 
Smith, who has twice stood on the door-mat of that 
body and been refused admittance. Mr. Deneen’s 
faction wished to nominate for Governor the present 
Secretary of State, Mr. Louis Emmerson, and for Senator 
Mr. Otis Glenn. An overwhelming majority took the 


side of Mr. Deneen. They supplemented the police by 
sending to the polling places a voluntarily raised body 
of watchers 8,000 strong—double the strength of the 
police. 

* * * « 


Mr. Louis Emmerson won a smashing victory over 
Governor Len Small, and Mr. Glenn disposed of Mr. 
Frank Smith by a decisive majority. All the candidates 
chosen in these elections will present themselves im 
November when the Federal, State and Municipal posts; 
will be filled. Mr. Thompson's own office of Mayor was; 
not involved, but he was a candidate 
as Ward Committeeman, and was rejected in the very 
house of his friends. Mr. Robert E. who as; 
Prosecuting Attorney has been Mr. chief’ 
lieutenant, was eclipsed. On Tuesday a most audacious; 
assassination committed in full daylight. Mr, 
Octavius Granada, a negro lawyer, who belonged to the 
Deneen faction, was driving through the streets in a car 
decorated with anti-Thompson posters when another 
car followed his, and the occupants of it began firing. 
Mr. Granada and his companions, who were unarmed, 
tried to escape, but unfortunately they collided with 
the kerb and were brought to a standstill. The pursuers’ 
car then passed them and fired a broadside. Mr. Granada, 
was killed at once, and another negro was. seriously 
wounded, 
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* * * * 


M. Poincaré evidently means to face the elections 
which will take place on Sunday, April 22nd, simply om 
the strength of his wonderful record of financial recon- 
struction. He makes no definite offer of social measures 
Such has been the sense of his recent important speeches, 
IIe reminds his countrymen that his methods have 
doubled the value of the france, which stood at the desperate 
point of 240 when he became Prime Minister. When 
the country was sick it was thankful enough to be cured. 
by M. Poincaré, but now that it is convalescent the 
Cartel is recovering its self-confidence and _ putting 
forward again its socializing programme. It talks as, 
though M. Poincaré might now quite safely be dislodged, 
But would it be safe to do that? The risk seems te 
be very great. 
x * x * 


One proof of M. Poincaré’s brilliance as a financier 
is that he does not cling stiffly to a formula. He has; 
certainly modified his policy in regard to the settlement 
of international debts. In one speech he declared 
that the Government would gladly accept some arrange-~ 
ment by which the Allies and Germany could all get rid. 
of their debts more quickly. The labours of Mr. Parker: 
Gilbert, the American Agent-General for Reparations, 
have evidently had vast influence. Now that M. 
Poincaré is conciliatory towards Germany to a degree 
that seemed impossible three or four years ago there is 
no objection to his policy from the point of view of the 
peace of Europe. We may hope, therefore, that he will 
be allowed to continue his financial wonder-working 
or “ experiment” as he still modestly calls it. 
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The outcome of the recent exchanges of Notes between 
Britain and Egypt is that the situation is exactly as it 
was before the negotiations began. The Declaration of 
1922 which gave Egypt her independence subject to 
certain reservations remains unmodified. There need 
not, therefore, be any further trouble unless the new 
Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, should try to force through 
the Legislature the measures to which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain objected. It cannot be made too clear to 
the Egyptians that Sir Austen would not have objected 
to any of these measures if Egypt had accepted the 
Treaty, for the Treaty would have provided Britain with 
adequate means of carrying out her obligations, par- 
ticularly to the foreign communities, whatever new 
opportunities for maladministration had been given to 
local authorities. When the Treaty was rejected, however, 
the measures now before the Legislature became of 
vital concern, 
* * « * 

One of these measures, the Public Assemblies Bill, 
which grants facilities for public demonstrations— 
almost a pseudonym for riots in Egypt—is now before 
the Senate for its final approval before being submitted 
for the King’s signature. The Cairo correspondent 
of the Times says that the foreign communities are 
particularly pleased with Sir Austen’s last Note, which 
they think displays “ unusual clarity and firmness.” 
Evidently the foreigners were becoming alarmed. On 
the other hand, the correspondent says that the tone of 
the Note was much less severe than had been expected 
by the Wafd. Nahas Pasha, it is thought, is relieved. 
He stands his ground, but employs milder language. 
It is to be hoped that he sees that nothing is to be gained 
by quarrelling with us. British intentions are entirely 
friendly, but the Declaration of 1922 was itself a gift 
and cannot be treated as though it were a two-sided 
contract. 

* * * x 

The military factions in China are once more busy. 
The Northern armies are attacking simultaneously the 
forces of Feng Yu-hsiang and those of the model Tuchun 
of Shansi. The advance against Feng seems to be much 
the more important of the two. The Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times says that Feng has been forced 
to retire largely as the result of his unsuccessful attempt 
to destroy the “ Heavenly Gates” organization. This 
organization is composed of peasants who have banded 
themselves together in self-defence against both soldiers 
and robbers. It seems that Feng while attacked by the 
Northern troops on his front has had to defend his rear 
against the peasants. It is impossible to say whether 
the peasants have attacked him merely in order to punish 
one who is said to have treated them mercilessly and 
rapaciously or whether they are acting by arrangement 
with the Northerners, whom they believe to be the 
stronger. We hear nothing further of the projected 
movement of Chiang Kai-shek from Nanking. Perhaps 
he is not ready or he may be waiting to see what happens 
to his allies. The latter is of all dangerous policies the 
most dangerous. He may look on till it is too late. 

* * * * 

The Japanese Government has ordered the dissolution 
of Communist organizations. The Communist leaders 
have been arrested and will be brought to trial. The 
Tokyo correspondent of the Times says that the authori- 
ties had discovered systematic efforts—though it is not 
asserted that the number of Communists was large—to 
form cells of Communism among all the discontented 
industrial elements. The purpose was to start a social 
upheaval in Japan as part of a world-wide revolution, 





The suspicions of the police were aroused when forty 


Communist candidates presented themselves at the 
elections though it was known that the party was short 
of funds. Money hed been received from abroad. No 


accusation, however, is made against the Russioy 
Embassy in Tokyo. 
* * * * 

The first phase of the conversations about the proposed 
modifications of the Tangier Statute ended last week, 
when it was announced that the British, French, Haliay 
and Spanish experts had reached a unanimous agreement, 
The next step will be to consider the special Italian 
demands. The Paris correspondent of the Times says 
there is no foundation for the report that Italy wislics to 
open up the whole Mediterranean question. He belicves 
that the Italian demands are confined to the administra- 
tion of Tangier. France will, of course, remain the 
predominant partner at Tangier, but this predominance 


is quite reconcilable with the acceptance of reasonable 
demands from Italy. 
* * * x 

The Engineering Employers’ Federation and the 
National Chamber of Trade have swelled the chorus 
that is appealing for relief from the heavy burden 
of rates upon industry. The Federation makes the 
definite proposal that abnormal expenditure ipon 
unemployment should be separated from the * current 
load © of expenditure; that is to say, it wants the Gov crn- 
ment to pay off the excess of expenditure which the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund and the Guardians have 
incurred during the recent abnormal years. The demand 
is for a fresh start. Although we are not convinced 
that the Government would be wise to accept this par- 
ticular proposal, we are sure that the rates put the 
worst of all the strangleholds upon industry. Mr. 
Churchill has made it clear on several occasions that 
he recognizes that as a fact. 

* * * x 

He knows that the districts which are suffering most 
from unemployment are the very districts which are the 
best situated to be industrial centres, yet numerous 
firms are threatening to flee from these naturally desirable 
centres where people begging to be employed are living 
all round them. They threaten to go because of the 
burden of the rates. If they are asked for their reason 
they will mention that, and that only. The Chairman 
of Messrs. Vickers has stated why his firm is at the 
breaking point, or rather the fleeing point. Apparently, 
it has almost decided that if the rates should go any higher 
the works will gradually be moved elsewhere. As Sir 
Herbert Lawrence pointed out, the blow falls not only 
on the shareholders, but on the workers themselves. It 
will be surprising if Mr. Churchill does not make at least 
a cautious attempt to deal with this matter in his Budyvet. 

** * * * 

Negotiations between the employers and operatives 
in the cotton industry are to be renewed. On Wednesday 
the operatives accepted the employers’ invitation of 
March 30th to a new conference. Mr. J. Bell, the secretary 
of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, said 
that the operatives committed themselves to no principle. 
The conference will begin next Monday and will be 
eoncerned, not, as the previous conference was, with 
the industry generally, but with the one proposal to 
reduce wages. The cotton industry has always been of 
all industries the slowest to wrath, and we sincerely hope 
that the signs of patience and good will are not misleading 
now, even though the state of the industry is appalling. 
The seriousness of the crisis is indeed the truest incentive 
to co-operation. Nothing else can avail, 
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The Conference of the Independent Labour Party 
opened last Saturday at Norwich. Many speakers in- 
sisted upon the importance of maintaining the Party as a 
distinct organization—an insistence which implied a good 
deal of apprehension as to whether a separate existence 
could be maintained. The revenue of the Party has 
been falling; Mr. Snowden’s resignation was a shock ; 
and the Party’s proscription of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has done it no good. It is a fact that the Labour Party 
owes its existence to the I.L.P., but the common sense of 
the matter seems to be that the IL.L.P., having created 
something greater than itself, ought to sing its Nunc 


Dimittis. That, however, was exactly what Mr. James 
Maxton, the Chairman of the Party, refused in 
emphatic terms to do, 

* + * 1: 


He argued that the LL.P. was as necessary as ever, 
in spite of all that Mr. Snowden had said—necessary to 
ginger up the Labour Party. The LL.P., he declared, 
was the only party which had something really attractive 
to offer to the clectors—* Socialism in our time.” He 
boldly threw over evolutionary doctrines. All this, of 
course, was really something different from ginger; it 
was not a stimulus, but a declaration of war upon the 
Parliamentary leaders of the Labour Party. Nor did 
Mr. Maxton’s boldness end there. He went on to say 
that, if the L.L.P. programme were adopted, a Socialist 
Government would be able instantly to guarantee to 
every worker that his income and the income of his wife 
and children should be definitely “a living wage.” He did 
not explain, except by reference to previous statements, 
how this miracle was to be performed, and he had to 
make the gloomy admission that the Labour Party did 
not believe in it. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Conference passed resolutions in 
favour of a return to the miners’ wages fixed in the 
agreement of 1924, a six-hour day, and a guaranteed 
living wage. This policy applied to the mines would, 
of course, drive most of them finally into bankruptcy, 
and Mr, Shinwell (who was Secretary for Mines in the 
Labour Government) discreetly pointed out that it 
would not be possible without a State subsidy. If 
a fresh subsidy were given to the mines, however, with 
what plausibility could it be withheld from two or 
three other industries whose condition is as deplorable 
as that of the mines? The doctrine that the State 
should augment wages above the point which any 
industry can economically pay is a doctrine of demoraliza- 
tion. Fortunately there is not the least chance that 
Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden would agree to it. 


* * * * 


The greatest tactical futility of the Conference was to 
adopt with enthusiasm both the Capital Levy and the 
Surtax. One or the other would be possible, though 
detrimental. But both! The Capital Levy would knock 
away the very financial foundation which is held to 
justify the expectation of the LL.P. that £85,000,000 
could be raised annually by the Surtax. 

* * * * 


The Archbishop of Canterbury celebrated his 80th 
birthday last Saturday, and we would add our sincere 
congratulations to the many which he has received, 
Canterbury honoured the occasion in the manner which, 
we may be sure, was most to the liking of the Archbishop. 
He received an address from the clergy of the diocese, 


and was made a freeman of the city. Few other Arch- 


bishops have lived through times which called for so 
much tact and such an expenditure of physical energy. 


There is no “ let-up” for an Archbishop as there is for 
members of a Government. We can only hope that these 
long years of service will be rewarded by a happy culmi- 
nation to the revision of the Prayer Book. 
* * * * 
Tl I inti i 
1¢ result of the Linlithgow by-election was declared 
on Thursday, April 5th, as follows :— 


Mr. E. Shinwell (Labour) .. 14,446 
Miss M. Kidd (Unionist) .. “* 9,268 
Mr. D. Young (Liberal) .. ‘0 -. 5,690 

Majority 5.178 


Labour thus gained a seat as a result of the intervention 
of the Liberal candidate. At the General Election the 
figures were :— 
Mr. J. Kidd (Unionist) .. 
Mr. E. Shinwell (Labour) .. 


14,765 
14,123 

The attacks upon the Government made by Liberal 
speakers in the Linlithgow campaign were so bitter that 
one might have supposed that the speakers were more 
intent upon defaming Mr. Baldwin than upon defeating 
Socialism. Is that really their view? Or do they 
simply hold that the right of the Liberal Party to exist 
necessarily takes precedence over other considerations ? 

* * * * 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
in his ninety-fourth year. No American was more 
appreciated by Englishmen than Mr. Depew in his day ; 
he was known not merely as one of the greatest orators 
in the world, but as one of the best story-tellers. His 
recollections went back beyond Lincoln, whom he knew 
personally. He used to describe the extraordinary scenes 
when he himself as Secretary of State for New York State 
was in control of the train which bore the President's 


dead body from Albany to Buffalo. All night the 
train passed through bonfires and kneeling people. The 


journey was “a continuous service of song and prayer.” 
As legal adviser to great railway companies in America, 
and as director of many other companies Mr. Depew 
became a rich man, but he never realized his ambition of 
becoming Ambassador in London. Mr. John Hay was 
on one occasion preferred at the last moment. Although 
Mr. Depew represented New York in the United States 
Senate he did not acquire there a reputation comparable 
with his renown as a public orator at great ceremonies. 
He was such an inveterate romancer that perhaps he 
hardly knew himself where fact ceased and his own fertile 
imagination came into play. 
* * * * 

Dr. Rosenbach, the American collector, having acquired 
the MS. of Alice in Wonderland at a preposterous price, 
next bought the Ward Diary for the more reasonable 
sum of £10,500, This diary was kept by the Rev. John 
Ward, of Stratford-on-Avon, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and is best known for certain statements 
about Shakespeare which were no doubt current in 
Stratford-on-Avon in Ward’s time. Ward says, for 
instance, that Shakespeare produced two plays every 
year and was able to live at the rate of £1,000 a vear—a 
very large income in those days. Then there is the 
statement that Shakespeare’s death was caused by 
drinking too heavily with Ben These and 
other statements have often been drawn upon by Shake- 
spearean scholars, but none of them can be verified. 

* * x * 


Jonson. 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103 % ; on Wednesday week 102} ; a year ago 102. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday week 77}; a year 


ago 75, 
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The Court Martial 


FIWHE only satisfactory thing about the ‘Royal Oak’ 

Court Martial is that it did not disclose anything 
resembling a mutinous act, though the first rumours of 
trouble by no means neglected to make use of the ugly 
word “ mutiny.” The chief public sentiment that remains 
after the trial—apart from the sympathy with Captain 
Dewar and Commander Daniel which undoubtedly exists — 
is that all the hubbub of the trial was grotesquely dis- 
proportionate to the offences committed. The perfor- 
mance of the Marines’ band at a dance, the purple hue 
of the language which Rear-Admiral Collard is said to 
have employed about this performance, the use of a Jacob's 
Jadder instead of the accommodation ladder and the 
question whether the ladder should have been lowered on 
the starboard or port side—all such small points seemed 
grotesquely unrelated to the solemnity of a lengthy 
Court Martial for which manoeuvres at sea had actually 
to be postponed. 

And then the enormous amount of publicity that has 
been given to the whole affair! If Admirals were not 
traditionally allowed some licence in their language— 
though contrary to all tradition the licence seems to be 
seldom invoked—there would have been no point in 
Gilbert’s familiar lines :— 

** Bad language or abuse 
I never, never use, 

Whatever the emergency ; 
Though * Bother it!’ I may 
Occasionally say, 

T never use a big, big D.” 

There was much indeed that would have delighted 
Gilbert. If anyone had been trying to stage a new 
H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore, or for that matter, to write a new 
novel in the manner of Marryat, he could not have 
invented a more satisfactory name than Bandmaster 
Barnacle, whose righteously indignant evidence revealed 
to the world the fact that having clung to the Navy for 
seventeen years he at last desired to be detached. 

It is diflicult to know exactly how to distribute the 
blame. The Press has been active in distributing a good 
deal of it, but seems to have forgotten itself. It was the 
Press that abused Mr. Bridgeman for his reticence and 
demanded full publicity. “Why this secrecy? Has 
not the nation a right to know?” Now that the nation 
knows the Press says, ““Why this publicity?” As 
regards the blame attributable to the authorities in the 
Mediterranean it seems to us that it must be confined to 
blame for referring the social storms in the ‘ Royal Oak’ to 
the Admiralty. Not that it is quite enough to say that the 
application of some cooling draughts of common sense from 
the local authorities to nerves that were on edge would 
have spared the Navy the indignity of the Court Martial. 
As we read the evidence, Captain Dewar and Commander 
Daniel had made up their minds that a patched-up peace 
would not serve. They thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that the conduct of Rear-Admiral Collard had gone too 
far for a compromise based on extorted apologies. No one 
can doubt the zeal of these two officers ; they convinced 
themselves after due deliberation that they must denounce 
Admiral Collard’s actions and habitual bearing as detri- 
mental to the efficiency of the ship's company, and they 
reached the conclusion (which was logical in the circum- 
stances) that if their denunciation led to a Court Martial 
they must bear the brunt of it and submit to a personal 
sacrifice if necessary. All this does not, however, dispose, 
so far as we can see, of the possibility of a local inquiry 
without reference to the Admiralty. If that was possible 
surely it would have been immensely preferable. 

Precisely what the prisoners expected at the worst 


actually happened. Although public sympathy j, 
strongly with Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel, 
the emphasis, the details, the condemnatory adjectives 
used by Commander Daniel in his letter and approved 
by Captain Dewar obviously exposed them to con. 
demnation under the King’s Regulations. On technica] 
grounds no other result could have been expected, the 
Regulations being what they are. It must be added, 
however, that though everyone hopes that the dismissal 
of Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel from their ship 
will be succeeded quickly by reappointments, the heaviest 
penalty of all has fallen upon Rear-Admiral Collard. He 
was ordered before the Court Martial opened to haul 
down his flag—in other words, he was suspended. The 
Admiralty has not for many years, we should think, acted 
so severely withcut a Court Martial, and yet many com- 
mentators upon the * Royal Oak’ affair have omitted 
this fact. 

Whatever may be thought of the equity of the sentences 
of the Court Martial the Admiralty is always in reserve 
as a Court of Appeal. Certainly it does not rehear the 
evidence but acts secretly; still it can, and often does 
drastically correct what it considers to be a miscarriage 
of justice. 

The famous phrase, ‘‘ a happy ship,’ connotes unusual 
difficulties to be overcome. Indeed, there is no possible 
comparison between life in a regiment and life in a ship. 
The soldier can escape sometimes from a mess, can dine 
elsewhere, can visit outside friends, can let off his feclings 
in hunting or at polo. The sailor is confined for consider- 
able periods within steel walls. A code of behaviour, of 
professional alertness, of interests, even of humour, is 
insensibly drawn up. Those who are loyal to it make 
for happiness, and those who are not for disharmony. 
Even the position of a Captain on board ship is quite 
unlike that of a Colonel. If all the members of a ship's 
company are in a way prisoners for long spells he is the 
chief prisoner. Custom prevents him from mingling with 
his junior officers in the Ward Room unless he is invited. 
If loneliness is distasteful to him he can avoid it only by 
entertaining officers in his cabin. As for an Admiral ina 
flagship he strictly has nothing to do with the conduct 
of the ship. If he tried to “run” the ship he would be 
guilty of interference. The wonder is that in 
communities of such artificial construction the outbreaks 
of strife are rare. The explanation is that pride in the 
smooth working of the Service and the high quality of 
comradeship are usually enough. And this explanation 
in itself is one of the reasons why we are all proud of the 
Navy. 

If the trial indicates anything necessary to be done it 
indicates a rewriting of some of the Regulations. Article 
VII. warns officers against the offence of abusive and 
irritating language, especially to inferiors. Article IX. 
says that if an oflicer suffers oppression or other ill- 
treatment from a senior he may state his case to the 
Captain of the ship, or subsequently, if necessary, to the 
commanding officer of the squadron or the Commander- 
in-Chief, and finally, even to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. This article, however, goes on to say that 
“frivolous complaints, and such as are contrary to the 
Regulations or subversive to discipline, are to be checked.” 
Article X. says that if a letter of complaint is received 
by a Captain with a request that he will forward it to a 
superior the Captain is to deal with the letter as seems 
best in the interests of the Service. Article XI. says that 
every officer is “‘ to refrain from making remarks or passing 
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criticisms on the conduct or orders of his superiors which 
may tend to bring them into contempt.” 

It will be seen that on a literal interpretation of these 
Regulations permission to make a complaint about any- 
thing but the most serious kind of offence is no sooner 
given than it is withdrawn. When Commander Daniel 
read his letter to the officers of the Ward Room (in order, 
as he says, merely to have it verificd and to collect 
witnesses who would swear that what he said was true) 
he was technically guilty of bringing the Rear-Admiral 
“into contempt.” There is contradiction and confusion 
there. So again in the case of Captain Dewar. He was 
held guilty of having forwarded a letter, the terms of which 


‘ 


were “ subversive to discipline,” and yet he was acquitted 
on the second charge of having accepted and forwarded a 
letter contrary to the King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions in that it contained ** remarks and criticisms 
on the conduct of a superior officer.” Contradiction and 
confusion again! The right of officers to complain of 
Admiral Collard was never in dispute. The trial turned 
upon whether their procedure was the proper one. It 
seems to us that the Regulations give very poor guidance 
indeed as to the proper procedure; and if the House of 
Commons carries the subject further it would do well to 
concentrate upon the desirability of rewriting the Articles 
from which we have quoted. 


Our Personal Responsibility for the Slums 


MYUERE is an ever-present danger that we shall 
1 forget the miseries of the slums while considering 
the complexities of what has been achieved and the 
details of what there is yet to do. We must not allow 
ourselves to be swamped by statistics: the stark human 
side of the problem was summed up very tersely by 
Judge Moore at Southwark County Court the other 
day: “It is horrible and appalling. In some way or 
other this condition of things must be stopped imme- 
diately.” In the case to which he referred four boys 
of ages between cight and nineteen and two girls of 
sixteen and seventeen were all sleeping together in one 
room. 

In 1885 the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing Conditions in London deeply stirred the public 
conscience. Nearly a million people were then living 
in overcrowded dwellings. More than forty years have 
passed. To-day more than a million people are still 
living in overcrowded conditions in London. At this 
rate of housing progress it has been calculated that one 
hundred and fifty years must pass before the slums 
are abolished. Are content with that? Are we 
satisfied that during the last ten years the poorer workers 
in London have been at all better housed than they 
were in 1919? If not, then the problem, instead of 
remaining a mere shadow in the mind of the average 
man and woman—a kind of skeleton in the civic 
cupboard—must be dragged out into the light of day 
again and again. 

The truth is that slum clearance is so complicated 
that we shun the subject. The technical aspects alone 
extend to every department of life, and are too big 
to be grasped as a whole save by those who have given 
long study to the subject. It is the human aspect to 
which we would return this week. The woes of women 
and the cries of children of the slums remain terrible 
and insistent, a disgrace alike to our country, our Church, 
and our civilization. If, then, we call attention once 
again to the conditions existing in Fulham, it is not 
because the remediable wretchedness there is worse 
than in other parts of London, but because it gives us 
the opportunity to recommend an excellent Report* 
which our readers should study. We have already written 
of that house in Stamford Place (on the way to Hur- 
lingham), where in a little back room a man, his wife 
and five children are living. Many other equally bad 
instances of overcrowding can be given. In the Sotheron 
Road, for instance, there is a double bed in which four 
girls of the ages of 24, 22, 15 and 13 are sleeping together. 
In a basement room in Aintree Street there are eight 


* Report on Housing Conditions in Fulham. 


we 





We understand 


that the Local Authority in Fulham have been co-operating with 
the social workers who prepared this Report and that much good 
Work has already been done. 


people in one room. In Hannell Road a man and his 
wife and two children are living in a back room (eight 
feet by nine) which is full of rats, mice, beetles, spiders 
and bugs. During the flood, storm water and sewage 
swept in to the height of three feet, but in spite of this 
the bugs were afterwards reported to be very bad. 

Can our readers form a mental picture of being kept 
awake by bugs? The question is no frivolous one. 
During a certain period of the War the present writer 
underwent that experience, and he believes that others 
who have been subjected to a like ordeal will be quick 
to sympathize with slum-dwellers. The pervasive foul- 
ness of the smell from these insects, the impossibility 
of escape from them, their slow and subtle trampling 
arousing every nerve-centre of the body in protest, and 
stimulating it to a shuddering revulsion that is mental 
as well as physical, can only be known to those who 
have endured it. Custom does not stale the horror of 
being bitten all night long by bugs. Compared to them, 
fleas are a joke. Lice a man may grow accustomed to. 
Bugs never. Yet many thousands of decent men and 
women and children will lie down to-night to suffer 
this itch and contamination. 

““Overcrowding is one of the most potent factors 
in lessening vitality,” the Minister of Health said recently. 
In the house in Hannell Road we have just referred to, 
the w.c. is infested by rats and the frying pans hanging in 
the wash-house are fouled with their footmarks. In 
Aintree Street there is another rat-ridden house with 
holes in the walls through which you can see into the 
next house: a man and his wife with their five children 
live here. Two of the children have lung complaints. 
Can we wonder? Can we be surprised if from such 
filth invalids are bred ? 

To continue this catalogue of wretched promiscuity, 
crumbling walls, verminous woodwork, pestilential closets 
and rickety children would serve no purpose. The same 
conditions exist, as we have already shown, in parts of 
Westminster, and, indeed, every Borough of London. 
We must remind the public of these things from time to 
time, as forcibly and directly as possible. There are 
certain friends of Housing Reform from whom we would 
pray to be saved: the pedants, for instance, who produce 
statements so complicated that they are largely unread- 
able, thereby giving the public the impression that they 
can never understand the subject at all; then there 
are the exaggerators, the cranks, the too-easy optimists, 
and the sentimentalists who plead for the preservation 
of ‘“ charming old-world cottages ”’ in unsuitable places, 
such as the heart of a city. To all these and to the public 
at large, even a single day spent in a slum might come as 
a revelation. 

Our own suggestion of a National Rehousing Loan is 
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already known to our readers. Sir Tudor Walters, in 
his recent article, pointed out that it would be perfectly 
feasible to abolish slums within a given number of years 
and with no powers or facilities that the Ministry of 
Health and Local Authorities do not already possess- 
To recondition and rebuild a quarter of England is 
no small task. We have never anticipated it would be 
easy. But the more public opinion is aroused on the 
subject, the easier will be the task of those on whom 
the planning and provision will fall. 

Cannot the Church, which has done so much in 
Missions such as that at Somers Town (which we were 
recently privileged to visit), do more to bring home to 


— 


every Christian his personal responsibility in the matter ? 
The slums, as they stand, are a menace to Christianity 
and a proof of how incomplete is the expression of our 
Faith. It is on this note we would end. A Church with 
the privileges and traditions of the Church of England 
may be looked to not only for faith, but for guidance, 
We must make the way of life more easy for those 
unhappy families who have been driven underground, 
huddled as beasts for the slaughter, cabined with rats 
and vermin, and denied even the light of day under the 
pressure of our civilization. Let us strive to bring the light 
of Easter into the houses as well as the hearts of our poor 
and end the shame that is stifling England, 


The United States After Thirty Years 
Il.—The Background 


MIRACLE of modern history is the way in which 

the Anglo-Saxon ethos, emanating mainly from 
New England, impressed itself upon the millions of alien 
immigrants into the United States throughout the 
nineteenth century. Of course, the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter had extraordinarily powerful weapons for moral 
conquest, the chief of which was a language which had 
the institutions dear to Anglo-Saxons embedded in it, 
and which presupposed personal liberty and a growing 
democracy. One of the most binding and _ civilizing 
forces which the wit of man has ever devised is the 
English Common Law, and this too was at the disposal 
of Anglo-Saxondom. Finally, the customs of these 
Anglo-Saxons were Puritanical in derivation. Perhaps 
the greatest wonder of all is that a Puritan standard of 
conduct should have been impressed upon a large portion 
of the congeries of people who were making the new 
American nation. 

It could not be expected, however, that these influences 
would continue supreme. That they will remain and 
remain permanently I am convinced, but no one can 
mistake the signs that the forming influences of to-day 
are coming not exclusively from a small band but from 
many and various sources. 

M. André Siegfried has predicted in his acute critical 
analysis of American conditions that the determining 
influences in the next generation will be found in the 
Middle West. There is much in what he says. The great 
producing cities south of the Lakes, with Chicago as 
their centre, have a constantly growing population and 
wealth, and they represent a part of the country which 
seems to be invulnerable against misfortune. All about 
these great cities are fertile agricultural plains which 
make the Middle West self-supporting. I know that it 
may be said that Chicago is no longer in the heart of the 
Middle West, but I am using the term ‘“* Middle West ” 
in the sense in which it has for a long time been accepted. 
M. Siegfried seems to think, then, that the authentic 
voice of America will be heard for many years to come 
neither from the East nor from the West (though the 
progress of both West and South is prodigious), but from 
the Middle. Englishmen who have not visited the 
United States are apt to think of the man of the Middle 
West as a Babbitt, a figure of fun. Indeed, one American 
complained to me that “ Babbitt” is being used in 
Britain as though it were a synonym for “ American.” 
But Babbitt is no more than he pretends to be, and no 
more than Blr. Sinclair Lewis says he is, a type indeed, 
but typical only of many of the small fry who swim in 
the great pond of business and industrial production in the 
Middle West, 


Everyone who has revered in the past the American 
spirit that was cultivated by Emerson, Hawthorne, 
J. R. Lowell, Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Walt Whitman, Adams, Lincoln, Hay, and so on up till 
almost yesterday, must feel some concern about the 
guidance of the next American generation. But though 
there may justly be a sentimental anxiety there is no 
reason whatever for political alarm. It is true that 
those States which are becoming of increasing importance 
are geographically remote from Europe and _ hitherto 
have known little of our affairs and have cared about 
them less. Even distance, however, is closing in. A 
few years more and the fact that the Middle West is a 
self-sufficing community, never in want of markets 
though it is far from any of the great sea-ports, will be 
found to be irrelevant. The speed of communication will 
obliterate distance, and meanwhile, as though preparing 
for its task, the Middle West spends an incredible pro- 
portion of its wealth on education, on enlarging its 
Universities, on museums and the arts. 

When I was starting for my visit to America an 
Englishman who is not by any means ignorant of 
America said to me: “I wish you would find out why 
the Americans hate us so just now. Of course, they are 
always a bit touchy. Anyhow, I advise you to avoid 
certain subjects altogether. For instance, no good can 
be done by talking in the present cireumstances about 
naval affairs.” My answer to my friend must be that in 
no city, nor on any journey by the way, did I come across 
a single instance of hostility or incivility. I found 
nothing but friendliness, warm-heartedness and a lay ish- 
ness of hospitality which is almost beyond belief. And 
this is in spite of my disregard of my friend’s advice to 
avoid naval affairs. 

It happens that I am deeply interested in that subject 
and it would have been very irksome to me to avoid it. 
So I took the risk and discovered that when a willingness 
to disagree amicably was frankly avowed there was 
everywhere a desire to discuss the matter as though it 
were an interesting topic of political dispute but contained 
nowhere any danger of arupture. This was my experience 
even among strangers in trains. I met several Americans 
who confessed that they were “ Big Navy’ men, but 
not one who did not say something of this sort: “ If 
we have a Navy we ought to have one adequate to 
our needs. Why shouldn't we? We are a great nation 
and if we have a Navy at all we ought to have a mighty 
good one. But as for thinking of war with England — 
why that has never entered our heads!” 

The main truth about our dealing with the Americans 
seems to me to be this; that the manner in which you 
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approach them counts in importance about 90 per cent. 
while logic, accuracy in argument and so forth count 
only about 10 per cent. The Americans as a_ people 
are mistrustful of professional diplomacy though I cannot 
help saying that negotiations would be easier if they 
built up a regular diplomatic technique. As it is they 
are attached to a high idealism which often expresses 
itself nebulously. They are sentimentalists often in 
polities but always in social affairs. They will empty 
their pockets for a cause, or a * drive,” which has touched 
their hearts and their The important 
thing, therefore, is for us to recognize a good intention 
when we see it and not to run the risk of estranging 
them by an instant professional precision in the use of 
words until we are sure that we have started in their 
When _ the 
journey has begun they will not want to go back for silly 
Then will be the time to say what 


imaginations. 


company towards a particular objective. 


or }. cdantic reasons. 
we have to say out of what we think is the maturity of 
our wisdom. Then will be the time to argue about 
what is practical and what is not. 

The American 
unchangeable instrument, is in itself an illustration of 


Constitution, that sacred and almost 
what I mean. It combines a good deal of the political 
philosophy of revolutionary France with the hard sense 
of the English Common Law, and the average American 
does not always perceive that the one has less practical 
value than the other. That 
fact accounts for his belief that his Republic is naturally 
and necessarily more democratic than Britain, whose 
Hereditary President title of King. Not 
many but the and historians remember that 
whereas the American revolutionaries fixed their con- 
ception of democracy in a document a hundred and fifty 
years ago, British democracy has continually expanded 


He can be led by a phrase. 


bears the 


scholars 


so that representative Government long since gave way 
to responsible Government and the Cabinet was made 
directly responsible to Parliament. While not a single 
veto is left in the British polity except in the hands of 
the people themselves, the President of the United States 
has a degree of personal power that has not been borne 
by anybody here for more than a hundred years, and the 
Senate with its rule of a two-thirds majority in foreign 
affairs is able to veto almost any proposed Treaty. 


The Case for Amend 


_ ease for amending the Plumage Act of 1922, 

convincingly presented by Lord Danesfort, is so 
simple and unchallengeable that it can be stated in a very 
few words. If you pass a Bill prohibiting the importation 
of wild birds’ skins (with a few specified exemptions) 
your object is clearly to prevent those birds from being 
destroyed and marketed. But if the prohibition only 
covers their import and does not extend to sales, you are 
merely prohibiting an indefensible traffic with one hand 
while you sanction it with the other. Outside of Laputa 
there can be no logical defence of so anomalous a position. 
Plainly the effect of legislation thus left in vacuo is to put 
a premium on dishonesty. When we add to this main 
consideration certain other factors: that the Scottish 
retail drapery trade supports the new Bill in the interests 
of legitimate commerce ; that special provision is made 
in the Bill for still permitting the sale of pre-1922 
plumage which any salesman can show to be so by con- 
sulting his invoices; that the United States found the 
same amendment to their Plumage Act indispensable and 
passed it with the support of their organized millinery 
representatives, and that the innocuous trades in artificial 





Unless one understands the preference of aims to 
methods in the United States it is almost impossible 
to see daylight shining through any negotiations we may 
have with Washington. I remember being startled one 
day when I picked up an American newspaper and saw 
on the front page in three parallel columns items of 
news which seem to be flatly contradictory. One 
column contained a proposal by Mr. Kellogg for outlawing 
The next column 
contained news of the war in Nicaragua between the 
American Marines and Sandino and a speech by a member 
The third 
contained details of the large naval building programme 
which had not then been appreciably reduced by Congress. 

It is very much harder in the United States than it is 
in this country to say what public opinion is. It is 
inevitably concerned more with State events than with 
the outer world. Even some of the largest newspapers 
which are plentiful with news are scanty in comment. 
Some of the most thoughtful and illuminating articles 
I read in America were in weekly reviews which correspond 
The New 
Statesman, and the Spectator, but I was told that these 
I found it difficult to 


war without any reservation whatever. 


of the Government justifying the campaign. 


to such weekly reviews here as the Nation, 


papers reach but a small public. 
buy copies casually. 

We and the Americans certainly think differently, 
but we desire the same ends, and anyone who agrees 
with me that co-operation between America and Britain 
should be the cardinal point in our policy must be mad 
if he is willing to let any discussion break down because 
Americans begin by answering businesslike questions 
about the particular kind of brass tacks to be used with 
lofty aspirations. When all the causes of misunder- 
standing have been ransacked it remains true that the 
Americans agree with us more easily than with any other 
people on earth, and that even when our relations with 
them look bad they are not nearly so bad as 
* foreigners ** are apt to think them. There are so many 
ways of thinking and of acting; as there 
are people! As Emerson says; ‘* Raphael paints wisdom, 
Handel sings it, Phidias carves it, Shakespeare writes it, 
Wren builds it, Columbus sails it, Luther preaches it, 
Washington arms it.”’ 


many as 


J. B. ATKINS, 


ing the Plumage Act 


mounts, ostriches’, poultry, and game birds’ feathers will 
all benefit by making the Act watertight, the case for the 
new Billis unanswerable. One further powerful argument 
is that the Overseas Dominions have all passed laws 
prohibiting the export of their wild birds’ plumage. 
Sir James Barrett, writing in 1925 about the position 
in Australia, said, “* Australia has passed laws protecting 
its bird life from the plumage hunters, but so long 
as skins and plumes are saleable in England, a certain 
amount of traffic 

Even if the argument that little illegal plumage is being 
smuggled in could be substantiated, it is not one to be 
Unhappily the evidence 
tends the other way. Ever since the original Act came into 
operation, there have been, in Lord Danesfort’s words, 
““many hundreds of seizures of prohibited plumage by 
the Customs Authorities.” In the autumn of 1924, 
136,000 grebe skins were seized in one consignment only, 
and in the middle of 1925 a collection of varied plumage 
to the value of £1,555 was confiscated. These are only 
a few examples of detected consignments. Thus 700 
ospreys were successfully smuggled in the lining of a 


results.” 


used in defence of this practice. 
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fur coat from Paris. What then must be the total 
amount of illegal plumage which has escaped the vigilance 
of the Customs House? Its existence is paraded in the 
advertisements of the daily Press—birds of paradise at 
seven guineas, and ospreys at ten and twelve guineas. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should have characterized the Government 
opposition to the amending Bill as the flimsiest and 
weakest he had ever listened to. How could Lord 
Shaftesbury have excused that opposition on the ground 
that there was no evidence of smuggling? Even if there 
were no evidence such as we have given above, how can 
the Customs estimate data of which only a fraction comes 
to light ? If the plumage trade is “ at present almost 
dead,” what can be the objection to passing the Bill? 
Lord Salisbury remarked in his very lame and uncom- 
fortable speech: “I am dreadfully afraid it will be said 
that here is this brutal Government which in defence 
of some obscure vested interest is prepared to run the 
risk of continuing a trade which all good men reprobate.” 
The frailty of the Government defence against the new 
Bill makes such imputations, however unjustilied, inevit- 
able, and they will only die a natural death when the 
Government follows up its wise withdrawal of opposition 
to the second reading in the Lords by preserving a bene- 
volent neutrality when it is presented to the Commons. 

When Lord Salisbury deprecated Lord Buckmaster’s 
appeal to the humane feeling which was responsible for 
the original Act, he forgot that but for such passionate 
indignation the Slave Trade, Child Labour, the industrial 
exploitation of women, hanging for small offences, the 
debtors’ prison and many another strangled abuse of 
civilized life would to this day be mocking our claim to 
be called a civilized nation. 


An Aerial Adventurer 


ws UT I have had no adventures of any consequence,” 

Mr. Van Lear Black told me, “nor a single 
forced landing or other mishap during nearly 60,000 
miles of air travel since I began to fly this time last year.” 

Mr. Black is a retired American newspaper owner and 
business man with considerable interests not only in the 
United States but also in Europe and Asia. I met him 
about this time last year when he had just decided to 
take a long holiday and amuse himself with flying. 

Imperial Airways have missed a good customer in 
him, but the Dutch were first in the field and secured 
the contract to supply a Jupiter-Fokker monoplane, 
which is always at his call. He has two pilots, Mynheeren 
Geisendorffer and Scholte, also a mechanic, and a valet, 
ir. Bayline, who accompanies him on his long-distance 
excursions. Although the trips he has made are chiefly 
for pleasure (he often decides to lunch in the Bois de 
Boulogne and returns from Paris in the afternoon) he 
also has business interests in the Dutch East Indies and 
other places which he has visited recently. He went to 
Batavia last June, for instance, spent a week in Java 
looking after some rubber business, and returned to 
London towards the end of July. During 1927 he flew 
45,962 miles, which is almost twice round the earth. This 
year he has so far done a paltry 10,000 miles, his longest 
trip being the ten days he has just spent in Spain. 

On the return from Madrid he decided to fly to London 
in the day. In spite of the altitude of the Madrid Acro- 
drome (2,000 feet) and the fact that there was a climb of 
another 6,000 feet immediately afterwards with a full load 
on board, the machine behaved splendidly, and reached 
Paris at 2 p.m. After a halt of twenty minutes for 
refuelling it went on to London, arriving at 4.20 p.m., the 


fastest air journey ever made from Madrid—914 miles iy 
ten hours. 


Mr. Black’s trip to Java, undertaken at a moment’; 
notice, and with little more trouble than is entailed in 
hailing a taxi, is an extraordinary story. If we were not so 
accustomed to the improbable, this middle-aged publisher 
who flew across the historic cities of Europe, the gold 
domes of Kazimain, the Garden of Eden, Ur of the 
Chaldees, the great plains of India, and the tropical forests 
of Malaya, and then after a week of work and )! 
retraced his steps and returned to London five wecks 
later as if nothing had happened, is an adventure which 
should not pass unnoticed. 


? 


Only once in his 60,000 miles of air travel has Mr. Black 


even considered the possibility of a “ crash.’ And on 
that occasion nothing untoward happened. Between 


Adrianople and Constantinople he was dozing in his casy 
chair when Leo Bayline woke him with the news that 
the engine had gone wrong. ‘ Well, that was the pilots’ 
job, and they have never failed me yet,” Mr. Black said, in 
telling me the story. “I looked out of the window and 
there was nothing but trees and mountains. We came 
lower and lower towards them with the engine popping. 
I lit a cigarette, and just at that moment *‘ Jupiter’ 
began to pick up. Presently we sighted the Sea of 
Marmora and the minarets of Constantinople, so we were 
all right. That was on the way to Batavia last year. At 
Bagdad we had some trouble with lubrication and dust- 
storms which delayed us a day. We reached Karachi 
with a strong breeze behind us and shot across India with 
no more than an aerial glance at the Taj Mahal, landing in 
Allahabad after a flight of more than 1,000 miles. Not 
bad for a day’s journey, that, although we have done 
better. Then down the Ganges to Calcutta. At Sengora 
in Siam the flying field is small, and in getting off it we 
grazed the bushes at the far side, but the wonderful 
capacities of the Fokker were our salvation: when we 
landed at Singapore we still had large pieces of shrubs 
hanging on to our under-carriage, but no damage was 
done. 

“On June 30th we reached Batavia and landed there 
at 7.5 p.m. After a very delightful week, enjoying the 
great hospitality we were offered both at Batavia and 
Bandoong, we started for our return journey on July 6th. 
We dined with Prince Svasti of Siam at Bangkok on the 
way back; next day we met some bad weather over 
the dangerous Sundarbans, infested by tigers and 


crocodiles. From Allahabad to Karachi took us only 
eight hours. Then we fought a sandstorm in the Sind 
Desert. We landed at Basra to get a supply of drinking 


water and fill up with oil, and while we were doing so we 
heard a hiss from the under-carriage and found we had a 
flat tyre. It was a good thing it punctured, however, for 
presently a dust storm blew up with a velocity of seventy- 
five miles an hour. All day long it raged. We tried to 
get off next day, and roared up into the gale, but in twenty 
minutes’ time we had only made five miles, so we turned, 
and ina flash we were back in Basra, where we had to wait 
for four days for the weather to clear. Afterwards, we 
followed the winding Tigris to Kut and the Arch of 
Ctesiphon and the date gardens of Bagdad, then across tlie 
desert to Aleppo, and thence through a gap in the Taurus 
to Konia, Scutari, and the Golden Horn. The last day but 
one of our trip we covered the 1,375 miles between 
Constantinople and Nuremberg in a day. From there it 
was a comparatively short jump to Schipol and London. 
The whole journey to Java and back was 18,819 miles. 
We did it very comfortably in thirty-nine days, which 
included various stops en route and a week in Java. 
Our actual flying time was 183} hours.” 
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That in a few words is the story as Mr. Van Lear 
Black told it me. But what he has done pales into 
insignificance before what he intends to do. 

This next week he starts on a journey to Cape Town, 
He will spend a few weeks in South Africa, where he has 
business, and then return to Cairo. After a_ brief 
halt for overhauling the three-engined ‘“ Jupiter- 
Fokker,” he intends to fly to China to have a look at the 
situation there. 

Comment on these activities is superfluous. The record, 
of course, bears witness to the skill of the pilots and to the 
enterprise of the charterer, whose example should be 
followed by more people who have earned the right to 
amuse themselves by a lifetime of hard work. Finally, 
this little story shows how safe the Royal Dutch Air Lines 
are. Indeed, their record is almost as good as that of our 
own Imperial Airways, who between January Ist, 1925, 
and March 28th, 1928, have flown 2,639,370 miles and 
carried 56,642 passengers without any injury Let us 
remember these facts and figures and take them to 
heart; in face of them can anyone say flying is not 
safe and simple ? 

F. Yeats-Brown. 


Democracy and Our Older Public 
Schools 


[We do not agree with all the views expressed in this article» 
but we think that its publication will direct attention along useful 


lines. Sooner or later there must be a widening of the basis of 

education in this country. We may add that the writer of this 

erticle is the author of Great English Schools and English Educa- 

tional Endowments.—Ep. Spectator.] 

 emensneey the steady sapping of the national 
morale and the drying up of the springs of 


initiative following on the four years of the horrors 
of war and the hard times of peace, have no more 
significant illustration to-day than the almost complete 
lack of interest in the problems of English education 
shown by the Parliamentary leaders of the Labour 
Party and the Trade Union movement. 

In the last few weeks a very large area of South- 
East London has been moved to protest very articulately 
against the threatened alienation from the children of 
poor parents of the wealthy endowments of Dulwich 
College. This old Jacobean foundation was the creation 
of the famous actor, Edward Alleyn, friend of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, and keeper of the bear garden of James I. 
His intention was that three classes should receive the 
benefits of his foundation of the ‘* College of God’s Gift” 
at Dulwich. They comprised twelve poor scholars; 
children of Dulwich inhabitants, who were to be taught 
frecly; and “towne or foreign schollers” who were 
to “ pay for such allowance as the master and wardens 
shall appoint.” 

The President of the Board of Education now states 
that he has sanctioned a reactionary scheme whereby 
in future, only about ninety out of 1,000 pupils may enter 
by the avenue of scholarships from the elementary 
schools of the London County Council. 

The amazing thing about these proposals is not that 
they should have been made in a land where ideals of 
caste and exclusiveness have ruled strongly for more 
than eight centuries; but that no protest should have 
been publicly uttered by the leading members of the 
party which took office in the last Government! Sharp 
criticism has come from a Conservative ex-mayor of 
Camberwell, from the ranks of the local Labour parties, 
and from co-operators, but from the Parliamentary 
leaders of the movement which, in 1918, at Nottingham, 
demanded that English educational endowments be put 


at the disposal of the children of poor folk, in the spirit 
of founders’ intentions, there is a silence of the dead. 
Why is this so? 

If the price of liberty is perpetual vigilance, no less 
is it true that the price of democracy is higher and still 
higher education, liberal and still more liberal culture. 
The threat to educational efficiency is a national one, 
for educational endowment alienation is no more a 
peculiarity of London than are electric tramways or 
motor omnibuses. 

Nearly five centuries ago, an Englishman, whose 
father was a villein or serf, and mother a lady of aristo- 
cratic descent, founded a school for the education of 
seventy poor scholars, *‘ suffering from want of money 
He left future generations in no doubt 
as to what he meant by “ poverty.” No one, said he, 
should be deemed to be in need of such cleemosynary 
aid if he had an income of more than five marks a year, 
or half the wage of a working carpenter, in the late 
fourteenth century. A few others of wealth and rank, 
to the number of ten, were to be admitted, but not if 
that meant burdening the resources of the school. In 
other words, William of Wykeham established at Win- 
chester the first public school, as distinct from a caste 
or exclusive class school. 

Sixty 
looking down one day from his castle at Windsor, saw 
that the water-meadows of the Thames-side were fair, 
and an ideal situation for a college for twenty-five poor 
and needy scholars, to take precedence over all others 
who might thereafter be educated at the grammar school 
of Eton. No such poor scholar, he said, should have an 
income exceeding five marks a year. 


and poverty.” 


years passed by, and then an English king, 


In less than a century after, not a poor scholar in this 
sense was to be found in either Winchester or Eton, 
and that remained the position until 1861, when the 
criticisms of a certain ‘** Jacob Omnium,” in the old 
Cornhill Magazine, compelled the Government of the day 
to set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the admin- 
and endowments of the older English public 
schools. This Royal Commission merely left things 
in a worse state than before; for since their time and 
at this present day, a multi-millionaire’s son may compete 
for and enjoy the emoluments of the scholarship intended, 
in the spirit of the founders, for a poor and needy scholar. 
It is notorious that highly placed and highly salaried 
servants of the State, and even archbishops, have had 
no shame or compunction in accepting for their sons 
these aids to charitable education. Corroboration of 
these statements will be found in the reports of the Bryce 
Commission on Secondary Education, 1892-5, and in 
Matthew Arnold’s charming and nowadays too little 
read Friendship’s Garland. 


istration 


It is ironical to call these schools “ public,” nor would 
they be so called in any other country in the Old or 
New World. Beautiful and comely as they may be, 
with their “‘ dreaming spires” and the whispers of their 
towers “spreading their gardens to the moonlight,” 
Iet none advance these enchantments of Gothie archi- 
tecture and these charms of unprogressive felicity as an 
excuse for maintaining an intolerable and ancient in- 
justice. Such an attitude is very common among writers 
and defenders of the older public schools—as frequent 
to-day in 1928 as in the far-away age when “ Napoleon ” 
Keate threatened to swish his Etonian pupils if they were 
not pure in heart. 

To-day you may still hear the old apologist mumbling 
in his teeth about the battle of Waterloo being won on 
the playing-fields of Eton. Yes, but think of the hundreds 
and thousands of precious lives wasted on the battlelic! ts 
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of the Great War because of the refusal of the High Army 
Command to adopt new inventions! The ‘“ Tank,” 
as all know, had to be forced on these military chiefs— 
all of them old English public school men—by public 
opinion and by the First Lord of the Admiralty. Three 
years before the outbreak of the War, we had a public 
school master telling us that these schools were turning 
out “ well-bodied, well-mannered, well-meaning boys, 
keen at games, ignorant of life, contemptuous of all 
outside the pale of their own caste, uninterested in work, 
neither desiring nor revering knowledge.” 

In this time of national adversity, how much longer 
can the country afford to leave these schools, with their 
rich endowments and their great traditions, mere pre- 
serves of caste, no more advancing knowledge than the 
education of the poor? A country far richer than 
England in intellectual power could not indefinitely 
go on wasting the gifts of her poor “* Judes the Obscure ” 
merely in order that she might produce a few original and 
creative types who become so not because, but in despite, 
of the public school system. For four hundred years, 
Esau has been deprived of his educational birthright ; 
how long shall it be before the balance is redressed ? 

Haroip T. WILKINS. 


Death by Misadventure 


OOKING a fish the other day in the Taunton Canal 

caused such excitement to a man of sixty-four 

(who had a diseased heart) that he was found later, witha 

fish on the end of his line, in a state of collapse upon the 
bank. 

Within less than a fortnight, in the year 1901, we read 
of two persons mecting their death as the result of a 
sudden excitement, one in a direct and the other in a 
curiously indirect manner. The first, Dixon Crosby, a 
Sunderland shipwright, whilst a fit of immoderate 
laughter still shook him in looking over a comic journal, 
fell back dead with failure of the heart. The other tragedy 
was the result of a fright, when a servant at Streatham 
hit the tea-tray against the door, causing her mistress to 
start as she was undressing her fourteen-weeks-old baby. 
A small safety-pin fell into the child’s mouth, which it 
swallowed and soon after died. 

In October of the next year a certain Miss Nicholls of 
Launceston died through overjoy, when her local surgeon 
enabled her to walk for the first time since her infancy. 

Other strange deaths in circumstances the most un- 
expected are reported every now and then. There was the 
tragedy of Mr. William Oakes in 1920, the Hartlepool 
sportsman, who lost his life simply through being tall. 
He was 6 ft. 3 in. in height, and calling at an hotel one 
day on business, he struck his head against the top of the 
door-frame, and falling backwards fractured his spine. 

There was the extraordinary death of Joseph Micoulas 
in 1902, who was suffocated in a heap of gold. A young 
refiner, he was at work in a laboratory when he was 
seized with an epileptic fit. His head fell forward into a 
basin of gold dust, which entered his nostrils and suffocated 
him. 

Probably there are few deaths more awful to contem- 
plate than that of slow suction. One does occasionally 
hear of such a tragedy as that of Mrs. Underwood, a 
visitor to Blackpool, who, when wading near the Victoria 
Pier, stuck fast in the clay as it oozed out from the 
promenade extension works, and finally sank to her death. 
But the death of a lad, James Ellison, at Ulverston, is a 
record mercifully unique. 

This boy with three others went to bathe in a tank on 
the roof of tie paper mill where they worked. Ellison 


— = <n 


was a swimmer, and sat down on the pipe which supplies 
the mill with water. It was a ten-feet suction pipe by 
which the boilers were fed, and the suction was so great 
that he was unable to rise again. Neither could his mates 
release him, and before further assistance could be brought 
the water rose above his head, and he died within an inch 
or two of air and life. 

But what follows makes perhaps the most terrible 
reading of all. It was reported in October, 1902, from 
Cleveland, Ohio. A leading resident of that city believed 
that he had swallowed his set of false teeth while asleep 
at night, and an X-ray examination revealed, as the 
surgeons declared, the teeth in the esophagus. A most 
dangerous operation was at once performed. Just as the 
esophagus had been cut open to its entire length, a 
member of the family rushed into the operating-room, 
carrying the missing teeth. They had been found under 
the bed. Subsequent inquiry showed that the victim 
had been suffering from acute laryngitis, so that the pain 
in his throat led him to conclude he had swallowed the 
teeth. The next day he died from the operation. 

Noe Cornisu, 


The Martyrdom of Smith 


: er is a true story. Clara Vere and Dick Smith 

are not the real names of the tall, handsome, 
self-possessed girl and a shy, studious unassuming 
gunnery lieutenant of a flagship somewhere east of Sucz 
which my tale describes; nevertheless, it is a true story, 
The events took place, as will be obvious to the reader, 
in the mid-Victorian epoch. 


Invitations for a picnic had been issued by His 
Excellency. The guests were to walk, two by two, to 
some ancient caves and there was to be a lunch on 
arrival. It was a three-mile walk and the day was hot. 
Lady Clara was dressed in white and the gentleman 
wore the ordinary blue uniform frock coat, white cap 
cover and white trousers, for there was no white uniform 
for the Navy in those days. 

Now Lieutenant Smith was a shy man and it was 
for this reason that His Excellency had appointed Lady 
Clara as his walking partner, with instructions to draw 
him out. The instructions were obeyed. She talked 
to him about himself, his work, hopes and ambitions, 
and his shyness melted under her smile. Opportunities 
for admiring their surroundings were not wasted and 
gave excuses for an occasional rest. He regretted the 
shortness of the walk. But when they had covered 
only half the distance the lady stopped suddenly and 
said: “I can’t go on. I don’t know what to do.” 

Was she overcome by the heat? he inquired anxiously 
and sympathetically. 

No, it was not that. ‘* Would you mind if I walked 
alone for a little way?” said Lady Clara, “ there is 
so much I want to think about. Please go on, and 
I will follow when I have rested. I know I shall feel 
quite well soon.” 

“Most certainly not,” said the galiant lieutenant. 
“T shouldn’t dream of leaving you here. You mustn't 
think of walking any further till you feel stronger. 
There’s a grand tree over there. Lie down under it 
and I'll wait for you.” 

“You are very kind,” she said firmly, “ but I’m not 
faint. The fact is my petticoat is coming off. The 
tape has broken.” 

There are no instructions in the Gunnery Manual 
dealing with such cases, but the handyman is trained 
to emergencies, 
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“Go behind that bush,” 


it off.” 
Clara looked round. 


said Smith, “and take 


There was no one in sight, for 


they were the last of the animals marching to the ark 
of luncheon. She obeyed and came back smiling. 

“T have left it there,” she said, “I must try and 
¢ 5] > . 


remember the place so that I can come back for it.” 

Licutenant Smith was taking the bearings when a 
thought occurred to Clara. 

“T simply can’t leave it. My name’s on it.” 

“Then Dll put it in my pocket,” said the handyman, 

It was a flimsy, tropical petticoat. Although it 
bulged his coat pocket rather obtrusively, he managed 
to stuff it in. 

A bond of sympathy was now established between 
them. They lingered on the way and arrived late. 
Luncheon had begun in a large marquee pitched close 
to the caves. Late comers always attract attention 
and inquisitive looks. The most interrogating was that 
of His Excellency, an observant man. His eye fell on 
Dick’s coat-tail pocket. 

“What have you got in there?” he shouted rather 
than asked. “ Who’ve you been robbing ? ” 

“ Handkerchiefs, sir,” said Smith. “ I brought several 
knowing how hot it would be.” 
“Why not tablecloths?” 

incredulously, 

Meanwhile Lady Clara explained to her neighbour: 
“Yes, it was hot, and my shoes are new, so I couldn’t 
walk fast.” 

His Excellency returned to the “ Very 
thoughtful of you, Smith, to bring a supply of handker- 
chiefs. Lend me one, will you?” 

“I’m sorry I can’t, sir. They’re dirty. I really can’t.” 

“ Well, my boy, it’s your secret and not mine,” said 
His Excellency amidst general laughter, “‘ and I won’t 


snorted the Governor, 


charge. 


deprive you of it.” 

Lunch was eaten with a circle of inquisitive eyes on 
a pocket. Lady Clara was carried off by her chaperone 
and gave no further thought to poor Smith and _ his 
diemma. For him, however, escape was impossible. 
A bodyguard of soldiers and sailors formed round him 
and as soon as the Governor left there was an advance 
in force. 

“If you are gentlemen and not bounders,” said Smith, 
loyal to the last, “ you will Iet me get back to my ship 
and stop your damned questions.” 

Such an appeal was bound to be respected. But an 
escort kept Smith under observation all the way home, 
so that he had no chance of emptying his pocket. Nor 
could he dispose of his guilty secret in the officers’ boat, 
for watch on him was redoubled there. By the time 
he reached the quarter-deck his escort had become an 
army. No sooner in the ward-room than he was seized 
and held down on the sofa. The silence of astonishment 
was followed by a shout of interrogation as the tell-tale 
garment was held up for inspection. Murder was out. 

And Lady Clara, after receiving a neat brown paper 
parcel, never spoke to Smith again. But why on earth 
did she cut him dead? Has justice no place in the 


world ? Tuomas, 
The Cinema 


[“ Dawn.” At THE PALLADIUM.] 

So much has been written about the film Dawn, both in 
justification and in condemnation of its existence, that it is 
only necessary—now that the film is being shown to the 
public—to consider whether it is, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
already said, a work of art worthy to commemorate Edith 
Cavell. 

The film has been censored and edited to such an extent 


that its harmlessness from a provocative or propaganda point 
of view is guaranteed. The very fact—and it is an outstanding 
fact—that there is no outlet for one’s overwrought emotions 
in any antagonistic feeling towards anyone of any nationality 
speaks for itself on this point. It is probable that the 
reactions of a German audience to this tragic story would be 
very much the same as those of the audience in the Palladium. 

The production is very good. Both the setting, for the 
most part in Edith Cavell’s house in Brussels, and the 
interpretation of the characters are dignified and restrained. 
There is no note in the making of this film which is in any 
way out of tune with its great theme. Miss Sybil Thorndike’s 
performance is perfect, and the acting of the minor characters 
—in particular, of the soldiers whose duty it is to search her 
house for escaped the Belgian bargee, 
Madame Titou, of Madame Rappard’s son—is on the same 
high level. The film, produced by Mr. Herbert Wilcox, is 
the most beautiful British film I have seen; it is a series of 
carefully designed, flowing pictures telling a great story in a 
great manner. 

It is perhaps a pity that the end of the film has been so 
drastically cut, because it is not satisfactory as it stands and 
it would probably have been better to have ended it as 
Nurse Cavell faces the firing party. But Dawn will survive 
this one defect. 


prisoners, of 


CELIA SIMPSON, 


The Theatre 


By ALrrep, Lorp Tennyson. At 
THEATRE. | 


[°° Ifaronp.” rie Court 


We are told that Tennyson, after the publication of Queen 
Mary, with its fine character study of the embittered Queen, 
was urged by Henry Irving, George Eliot, George Lewes, 
Browning, and other eminent mid-Victorians **to continue 
writing more dramas.” 

Perhaps he hardly needed the invitation. 
nineteenth-century poets, from Coleridge and 
to Swinburne and Robert Bridges, showed 
sufficiently tempted to proceed also as dramatists. 
possess an immense body of romantic literature, theatrically 
lifeless, subject to the Elizabethan convention, hypnotized 
by the example of Shakespeare. 

The immense prestige of Tennyson during his lifetime 
secured for his plays alone adequate or elaborate production. 
Whistler's portrait reminds us that Irving, the “artist in 
attitudes,” posed magnificently as Philip of Spain. Exquisitely 
ecclesiastical, he rescued Becket the bookshelf. 
Kllen Terry appeared, a pre-Raphaelite vision, in The Cup. 
The Kendals dignified The Falcon. Nobody saw a part for 
himself or for herself in Harold, which has been left for Sir 
Barry Jackson, whose beneficent business it is to show us 
what a repertory theatre could do if we had one. Amongst 
other things, it could illustrate selected specimens of our 
drama at various periods, like this one. 

The particular experiment is not a failure. There 
faint life in Harold. We are glad to have seen him; though 
we feel that we do not want to see him too soon again. We 
catch an agreeable glimpse, at second hand, through him, of 
a long line of fallen kings and princes and causes. Edward 
II., Richard II., Henry VI., Richard III., add their names to 
a saga loud with lamentations. An anachronistically self- 
conscious early England, founded on Freeman, perishes before 
our eyes. Freeman is no doubt responsible, too, for much 
prophetic talk, amongst these ancient warriors, of Senlac, or in 
ctymological spasms, of Sanguelac. And we suppose that, 
for accuracy of local nomenclature, it might have been better 
had the poet waited for Mr. J. H. Round. His imagination, 
however, was bathed in a vague Arthurianism. His Harold 
(vigorously played by Mr. Laurence Olivier) is the pure 
peerless Round Table warrior mystically wedding a plaintive 
Edith (Miss Gwen Ffranggon-Davies) with a keepsake ring 
of interwoven H and E to the chirrupings of strident nightin- 
gales in a bower. Needing a holiday from the cares of states- 
manship, imposed upon him by the impotence of a saintly 
King Kdward, whose “dotage” (as Archbishop Stigand 
rightly and bluntly names it) Mr. George Howe tries to 
realize with conviction, the noble Harold makes off to 
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hawk and hunt on the Continent. He is shipwrecked in 
Normandy, where, of course, the ruthless William entraps 
him into swearing away his inheritance upon those celebrated 
relics. The incident, very dramatically displayed, is the 
pivot of the play. At this time of day it is difficult for us 
to take it seriously ; and Tennyson does not convince us that 
he takes it seriously either; as the real Harold probably 
had to, since it may have set the whole Papal machine working 
against him. From the very start we know that Harold is 
doomed—know it to the destruction of dramatic suspense 
right up to the scene in which Stigand recounts the ebb and 
flow of the last battle to the fainting Edith. But there is a 
grandeur of pathos in Harold's fight against Fate personified 
by William, in Mr. Scott Sunderland’s fine performance. The 
last tableau—William picking his way amidst the prone 
bodies—is hard to stage. It proved to be beyond the resources 
of the Court Theatre, and on the whole I cannot praise Mr. 
Ayliff's production, or the crude colouring of the scenic 
designs which recall the best Tottenham Court Road fur- 
nishers, rather than the Bayeux tapestry. Perhaps—might 
it have been wiser ?—Sir Barry Jackson's penchant for modern 
dress might have been indulged in this instance; with the 
Prince Consort as Harold and with a William heavily side- 
whiskered. But we are grateful for the effort made, as for 
all Sir Barry Jackson’s work during this season; though 
personally I should infinitely have preferred his once promised 
revival of The Master Builder. RIcHarD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A Lirerary Letrer FROM MADRID. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sm,—Your Paris correspondent, in the interesting letter 
recently published in the Spectator, pointed out the tendency 
of modern French authors to write of the elemental things, 
preferring the peasant to the intellectual, the country to the 
town. In Spain, this tendency has always been most marked ; 
her greatest writers have been preoccupied with the mentality 
of the sons of the soil, have been under the spell of the country 
and the people immortalized by the pen of Cervantes and the 
pencil of El Greco. If there be any new tendency in these 
days, it is to be found in the inclination to study the works of 
forcign writers, in a new literary curiosity, and, especially, in 
placing the scene of the story in the drawing-room rather 
than in the field. 

Although deriving much from the French school, the 
Spanish writers have always been original, racy of the soil, 
and introspective. ‘Za raza’ has always been a word to 
conjure with, whether it be used in jest, as typifying some 
national weakness, or in earnest as setting forth some national 
virtue. 

In these days young writers are looking abroad for inspira- 
tion and are studying the works of foreign authors. They 
have taken much from Proust, have studied the Russian 
novelists, and have established quite a cult for the work of 
that strange child of genius, Arthur Rimbaud. Another 
recent development is the interest taken in Portuguese 
literature, while a Portuguese writer, Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
has been writing a series of articles on outstanding Spanish 
writers in El Debate. 

Of the writers who are already well known in England 
there is little new to say. D. Jacinto Benevento, the great 
playwright, has just produced a new play ; D. R. Valle Inclan 
has written an historical novel treating of the Court of 
Isabel II., which he calls The Court of the Miracles. Pio 
Baroja continues to occupy an important position. Women 
novelists are in the minority, but there are some who have 
achieved fame. Concha Espina, novelist and poet, a tem- 
peramental writer, Blanca de los Rios, who paints the inter- 
national literary society of Madrid, and Isabel de Palencia, 
novelist and lecturer, are perhaps the best known. 

Although writers do not make fortunes in Spain, their 
works are read, even when, as in a recent case, the author 
clothed his novel in blank verse. Leaving aside the works of 
Gabriel Miré, Pedro Salinas, Juan Chabas and many other 
notable writers (including the very interesting Cry in the 
Night of Pedro Mata), let us concentrate on a couple of 
typical books, 


<1 


First, El Torero Caracho of Ramon Gemez de la Serna 
** Ramon,” as his many friends call him, is one of the most 
popular writers in Madrid. He has many imitators among th 
younger generation and many admirers among the older. 4 
disciple of that Larra who wrote of the Madrid of his day. 
Ramon de la Serna has specialized in all that concerns ~ thy 
Court,” as modern writers still call the capital of Spain. Ax, 
journalist and chronicler of old Madrid, he made his mark 
before attempting actual full-length fiction ; his latest nove 
is certainly his best. It is more carefully constructed than 
others that I have read, more consecutive and less diffuse : jt 
holds the interest all through and presents a perfectly true. 
unadorned picture of a bull-fighter’s life. In its pages the 
Madrid that the writer knows so well stands out in high 
relief—and he knows it intimately from the Rag Market to the 
Puerta del Sol. 

We are introduced to Caracho as a naughty little boy. who 
used to earn pennies by shouting out insulting remarks in the 
Bull Ring at the bidding of a certain Colonel whose lungs were 
not so strong as those of his proxy. Caracho manages to learn 
the art of the torero, paying his way by means of money gained 
when carrying about an ambulant peepshow. He buys his 
first gala costume in the Rag Market. Little by little he 
makes his way, runs away with the daughter of a famous 
torero, works his way up until he supplants his father-in-law, 
who retires and goes to live in a farm in Torrelodones, where 
he breeds “toros bravos.”’ Caracho is cool, brave, clever: he 
becomes the idel of Madrid. The different occasions in which 
he appears in the Ring are told in detail; they differ cach 
to other, as each bull differs in his attack and in the manner of 
his final discomfiture. Caracho is not always the hero of the 
episode ; he has his bad moments. Sometimes acclaimed 
with frenzy by the vast multitude that throng the benches 
of the great amphitheatre, he is on more than one occasion 
the object of their fury. 

Before his final and fatal fight he prays to the Virgin to 
protect him, kisses her image with fervour and mounts the 
carriage that is to bear him to the Ring. It is a great occasion 
and the whole population seem to be swarming in the direction 
of the further end of the long Calle de Alcala. It is interesting, 
because Caracho’s rival Cairel, the other popular idol, is sup- 
posed to be going to retire into a monastery after the end of 
the season. Cairel, with his saintly expression and his azure 
cloak, is the exact opposite to Caracho, who represents the 
earthly hero. 

The first bull falls to Cairel, the third to Caracho. the 
fourth to Cairel, the fifth is a black bull that does not vive 
much trouble; the sixth, the fatal ** toro bravisimo,”’ des- 
tined to avenge his own and his companions’ slaughter. ‘The 
evening is falling, a cold breeze springs up, the newly sanded 
arena hardly hides the pools of blood. Caracho missed his 
opportunity and is gored and carried from the arena. Then 
Cairel comes on to avenge his rival and dances to his own 
death. He is killed and carried away. The gloom deepens; 
the people cry for the bull to be haltered and taken away. 
Suddenly a youth appears, dressed in the black alpaca dress of 
an attendant ; he despatches the terrible bull and receives 
a tremendous ovation. ‘*Sefor Presidente! Both ears! 
And the tail! And the tongue!*’ Madrid has a new idol, 
And so the story ends. 

A feature of Spanish fiction is the short story, sometimes 
reaching a length which is rare in other countries, that of the 
short novel. In Flame and Ashes Alvaro de Alcala-Galiano 
writes with all his accustomed skill and distinction, giving us 
four cameos taken from different spheres of Spanish life. In 
the Drama in Marble we have the tragedy of lives spoiled 
by the adoption into a family of a Russian dancer, in the 
second, Glory, the psychology of a_ Bolshevik assassin, 
and in the last that of a derelict Spanish Count, marooned in 
Monte Carlo, whose daughter attempts to redeem him. 

The Gaceta Literaria published a suggestion lately con- 
cerning the advisability of establishing a Spanish Literary 
Academy, which should be more elastic than the Royal 
Academy of the Language, and have for members foreigner: 
as well as such great names as Unamuno, Perez de Ayala, 
Ortega y Gasset, and so on. It is a worthy idea, no doubt, 
and reminds us that we in England have no Academy of 
Letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BearricE Erskine, 
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The League of Nations 
Handicaps in the Fight Against Opium 
Tur League of Nations Opium Advisory Committee has just Netherlands and Japan in the necessary researches.’ At last 


begun its regular half-yearly session. There is a good deal of 
romance and excitement behind that arid and formal state- 
ment, for the newspaper headlines telling of a raid on a 
Chinese opium den in Limehouse, or the tragedy of a West 
End drug-taker, or the exposure of some elaborate under- 
ground organization for illicit traffic in morphine and heroin, 
Jink up directly with the prosaic discussions of a dozen or so 
delegates—British and Italian and Japanese and French and 
American and Dutch and the rest—at Geneva. 

WIardly any League organ is faced with a more formidable 
ta/k than the Opium Committee, for none is working in a field 
were the way of the law-breaker is as easy and the tempta- 
tions to the law-breaker so great. Without the League the 
opium evil would hardly be worth fighting, for it is only by 
concerted international action that it can be fought at all. 
The profits made by smugglers of cocaine or heroin or other 
narcotics are so substantial, and the volume of the smuggled 
article is so insignificant by comparison with its value, that 
any ordinary national customs organization is powerless to 
frustrate the traflickers. When the drugs can be concealed, 
as they constantly are, in the heels of boots or hollow canes 
or bars of soap or bedposts or stuffed animals—in short, in 
any receptacle large enough to hide a package of a cubic inch 
or so—Customs officers would have to search every piece of 
baggage they saw, and destroy a good many of them, before 
they could be sure smuggled drugs were not getting through. 

As things are a good part of the time of the delegates at 
each meeting of the Opium Committee is occupied with 
reports of seizures, almost all of them involving contraband 
activities across three or four national frontiers. The following 
extract from the minutes of the Committee's last meeting 
furnishes a sufliciently instructive illustration :— 

* 173. Illicit Traffic: Case of Mme. Statnigross. 

Dr. Anselmino (Germany) said that Mme. Statnigross had been 
arrested in Berlin and that the Berlin police had asked the Court at 
Hong-Kong to forward copies of the evidence in the case against 
her husband. It had been necessary for the Berlin Court to take 
steps to verify the facts, as Mme. Statnigross had at first denied all 
the accusations brought against her. 

Pending, however, the receipt of evidence from Hong-Kong, the 
Berlin police had discovered the keys of a safe and had found in the 
safe all the correspondence regarding the transactions of Mme. 
Statnigross and the code used by the smugglers. The sources from 
which the drugs had been obtained were in France and Switzerland, 
and the whole affair had been brought to light by close collaboration 
between the authorities of Germany, Switzerland and Great Britain. 
The successful discovery of these operations was evidence of the 
value of international collaboration. 

He hoped very shortly to have further particulars in regard to 
the case. Meanwhile, he would invite the authorities of France 
to join the authorities of Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Japan in the necessary researches. Mme. Statnigross had since 
undertaken a number of journeys to Switzerland and France to 
visit those who delivered the drugs. She had found a skilful go- 
between to travel with the consignments, in the person of Helen 
Roguvoi. 

The Berlin police had discovered that Mme. Statnigross had made 
two extensive journeys in December, 1926, and February, 1927. 
On the first occasion, she had provided herself with a large wardrobe- 
trunk, which was no longer among her luggage when she returned to 
Germany. On the second occasion, she had acquired another 
similar trunk, built with a double wall. There was no doubt that 
both of these trunks had been used for the transport of large 
quantities of narcotics. 

To accompany the trunks, Mme. Statnigross had obtained the 
services of a thirteen-year-old Russian boy from Paris. This boy 
had encountered difficulties in getting the trunk through the Customs 
at Marseilles, but had reported that in the end he was able to do so 
by a lavish distribution of tips. The boy had been traced to China 
and there lost. 

Dr. Carriére (Switzerland) stated that the Swiss authorities had 
been able to trace Mme. Statnigross and her accomplices in Switzer- 
land, but they had as yet been unable to obtain exact information 
with regard to their doings. The Swiss authorities were awaiting 
the result of the investigation opened in Germany before pursuing 
their investigations.” 

If there is decisive evidence here of the international 
character of the illicit drug traffic there is evidence equally of 
the international character of the agencies now in action 
against it. The German delegate “ invites the authorities of 
France to join the authorities of Germany, Switzerland, the 


the battle can be joined on equal terms. 

That is the League method. Rigid and loyal control must 
be exercised over both the raw material of narcotics and the 
manufactured narcotics themselves at every point on the 
journey from the poppy-field to the chemist’s shop. Countries 
that produce the opium-poppy must agree so to limit cultiva- 
tion that between them they produce no more than an amount 
equal to the world’s ascertained requirements for medical and 
scientific purposes only. There must, that is to say, be no 
surplus available for smoking or smuggling. That is the first 
stage. The second is represented by the import and export 
certificate system, whereby an exporting country undertakes 
not to grant an export licence except in exchange for a certifi- 
cate from the Government of the importing country guaran- 
tecing that the consignment in question is genuinely needed 
for legitimate purposes. There must, of course, in addition 
be the strictest national control of the processes of manufac- 
ture and sale of all narcotics. If in all these respects every 
Government did all that could be expected of it the illicit 
traflic in drugs would be vastly diminished, though even so not 
completely stamped out. 

Unhappily the League to-day is fighting one-handed. The 
essential part of the campaign just described is the limitation 
of poppy production, for that means attacking the evil at its 


source. Now the producing countries of the world are four in 
number—China, India, Persia and Turkey. Consider these. 


The state of China to-day makes the idea of limiting the 
supply of raw opium derisive. At one moment, after the 
foundation of the Republic in 1911, China succeeded by 
heroic efforts in practically stamping out poppy cultivation 
everywhere. Now every province except one is ablaze with 
poppy fields, and the product is pouring out illicitly across 
the frontiers of every other State in Eastern Asia. Turkey, 
by the Treaty of Lausanne, undertook to ratify the Hague 
Conyention of 1912 on the Drug Traffic. She has never done 
so, and no one can make her. Poppy-growing in Turkey 
proceeds unimpeded. Persia, home of a large production 
and a prosperous smuggling industry, has after long negotia- 
tion with the League decided to reduce her poppy cultivation 
from 1930 by 10 per cent. a year for three years and then 
consider her future action. India alone, which in 1917 
abolished export to China altogether, and is now reducing her 
export of smoking opium to any destination by 10 per cent. 
a year till it disappears altogether, can be said to be living up 
to League standards. 

Meanwhile, the League is concentrating at present on 
checking and regularizing the output of the factories. The 
German delegate, Dr. Anselmino, introduced last time, and 
will elaborate next week, a very interesting plan for associating 
all existing factories in an international cartel, and giving the 
League representation on the board. In this way if the 
different Governments agreed not to license new factories the 
control would be really effective. Meanwhile, the League has 
its own plan, embodied in a convention signed in 1925, whereby 
a Central Board would be established at Geneva to receive on 
the one hand annual estimates from every country of its 
legitimate requirements of drugs in the forthcoming year, and 
in the other full statistics quarterly of all imports and exports 
of drugs everywhere. It would therefore be seen at once 
which countries, if any, were receiving drugs in excess of 
their declared requirements. Such publicity would almost 
certainly be effective. Unfortunately, the convention is not 
yet in operation because too few States have ratified. The 
ratifications must include seven members of the League 
Council, and at last month's meeting only Great Britain, 
France, Poland and Finland had done what was required. 
Rumania is understood to have just followed suit, and Holland, 
Canada and Japan are under pledge to act forthwith. The 
road therefore should be clear for action by June. But that 
affects manufactured drugs only. For any effective control 
of making opium we must wait till China settles down.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Yotr GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Toe Decenerate Roox. 

Naturalists, as well as game-preservers, are growing 
distressed in some neighbourhoods over the increasing 
wickedness of the rooks. They have taken to bird’s-nesting. 
Individual birds have been watched deliberately and 
methodically hunting along hedgerows, like an owl; but the 
owl, in general, is seeking mice or beetles ; and these rooks are 
seeking the eggs of ground-nesting birds. On one estate 
they were caught almost redhanded—or yellow-beaked— 
destroying partridges’ eggs. Rooks were seen, that is, 
hunting the hedge, and immediately afterwards three clutches 
of partridges’ eggs were found broken and sucked dry. The 
keepers in those parts allege that the rooks are the worst 
enemy of all, more destructive than carrion crows or magpies 
or stoats. Inquiry was made into the accusation by sports- 
men who did not believe it ; but the charge was proved to 


the hilt. 
* * * * 


His CLEVERNESS. 

The rook has been troubling a good many people Iitely ; 
farmers, landowners, and not least county councillors. Several 
local councils ordered the destruction of the birds and were 
told very crisply by some owners of rookeries that if they 
wanted the birds killed they must do it themselves. In 
any case it was useless for one man to try when others did 
not. The increase of the rook population is undoubted. 
There are many more immigrant rooks in winter ard rather 
more home-nesting birds. It is easier to condemn them 
than to carry out the sentence ; for they are as clever as rats. 
They will see a gun half a mile away and be out of range 
long before any real enemy approaches. You may_watch them 
by the hour from the open and close at hand if you carry no 
weapon. You will not come near a single bird if you carry 
any sort of weapon. 

* * 6 * 
AN HUNGARIAN View. 

Ought we to destroy our rooks ?_ They certainly do a world 
of good in general and are a special enemy to the destructive 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs. At one of the quinquennial 
international conferences on birds the greatest of authorities, 
an Hungarian farmer, M. Svetozar, told me he had studied the 
rook for years, and had come to definite conclusions. The 
rook was a benefactor; but as soon as the numbers became 
excessive, and this clever bird was faced by the struggle for 
life, he took to all sorts of habits contrary to his nature. 
Especially he became, like his cousins the crow and magpie, 
carnivorous. He would ki!l young birds as well as suck their 


eggs. 
88 % a * e 


INDIVIDUALITY IN Birps. 

Most naturalists will concur as to the Hungarian’s verdict ; 
but recent inquiry adds a point. Birds, like vermin, especially 
foxes, are individualists, and odd members of the community 
will, by a sort of accident, develop habits not common to the 
community. I have seen proof, for example, that occasional 
kestrels (a most useful bird) will imitate the sparrow hawk. 
Individual foxes, though not the generality, will become 
habitual, persistent bird’s-nesters like the degenerate rooks. 
I have known two dogs-——one a spaniel, the other a Russian 
retriever—that adopted bird’s-nesting as their favourite hobby. 
The retriever would take out the nests whole, and deal with 
them so neatly that he did not break an egg, till he decided to 
suck it at his leisure. One particular example induces me to 
suspect—in spite of the rashness of such an inference—that 
foxes wounded by a trap or otherwise are apt to change their 
habits and give up the hunting of rats or rabbits—their proper 
food—‘or nestlings and such easier prey. Last year I watched 
for an hour the gulls sucking the eggs of the unhappy guille- 
mots; but I doubt whether any land birds—even jays or 
magpies—are professional thieves on the scale of skuas or 
blackbacked or even in some places herring gulls. 

* * * * 
ProrectTiInG HertrrorpDsuire. 

A most charming book, with seductive maps and yet more 

seductive suggestions, has been published on behalf of the 


Hertfordshire County Council; and it is likely to mark 
definite stage in the conservation of the charms of rup)! 
England. The first book of its sort—for the whole subject 
is new—appeared in Kent, where, thanks largely to Lord ang 
Lady Milner’s beneficent energy, the planning of a wide area 
especially threatened by industrial desecration, was ¢o. 
operatively discussed by a large number of local Council 
and planning specialists. The Hertfordshire book takes g 
rather wider sweep. It treats of the whole county as 
self-contained unit, and advises precisely how it should be 
mapped out. It is reasonable to expect that the County 
Council will carry into effect without delay a number of the 
suggestions. It will certainly make a regional plan of the 
county to the end of preserving a wide belt of wild and 
agricultural land from all attacks of the builder or othe 
desecrator. It is interesting that special emphasis is laid on 
river valleys. Hertfordshire wishes to preserve its Lea 
Valley as Berkshire its Thames. The Hertfordshire book owes 
a good deal to the preachers of the garden-city idea ; and, as 
most counties engaged in self-defence, to the Council fo; 
the Preservation of Rural England, from which many of 
the basie ideas have emerged. It should have the direct 
support of all lovers of rural England. 
* * * * 

A SUGGESTION TO GARDENERS. 

All the world of gardeners now grows some of the early ané 
splendid varieties of prunus; even the humbler garden: 
are bright with them this Easter, and very lovely they are, 
welcoming spring along with the primrose, anemone, ané 
gorse. But at this season leaves are almost as attractive as 
flowers; and not even massed flowers of the chintz-like 
Prunus triloba—to quote a popular species—are more attractive 
than sprays of the Babylonian willow, which is in leaf as 
early as the ribes and is only anticipated by the honey: 
suckles. The daintiest variety in habit and leaf is perhaps 
Vitellina alba; but any weeping willow is worth its place; 
and it is a mistake to suppose that the willows in general 
require very wet soil. They like a riverside, of course. Inci- 
dentally, in Australia the banks of the Murrumbidgee are 
entirely supported over long reaches by weeping willows from 
slips imported from Elba. But some willows—including the 
cricket-bat willow—do better on moderately dry soil, and 
most sorts will grow well on any soil that holds a fair modicum 
of moisture. For example, what fine willows there are on 


Hampstead Heath ! 
* x * 


A PLEA For WILLOws. 

A collection of willows and sallows would be worth the 
attention of gardeners. In winter the contrast of red and 
yellow stems holds a suggestion of sunlight on the darkest 
days. In spring the leaves of some are early and the catkins 
of most. The common * pussy willow,” or ‘ palm,” is more 
attractive if male and female bushes, one silver, one gold. are 
set side by side ; and at this date the purple willow, which is 
very common and grows like a weed, has catkins, of quite 
singular colour, which especially attract bees. A good exaniple 
of the invincibility of the willow genus is to be seen at Oxford, 
alongside the new walks across the Cherwell from the Parks. 
Almost every willow stake driven in has put forth strong 
boughs and become a tree proper. As for the Babylonian 
willow and the red osier, last year I shoved some two dozen 
odd clippings into the ground anywhere and anyhow, and 
not one has failed to strike root. 

* * 4 * 


Earty Sprinc ? 

Did Easter holiday makers in the country decide that 
spring was early or late? The cherries north of London were 
at their best in Holy Week, some of them blooming profusely 
over carpets of Lent lilies. Tennyson's “ mazes of quick” 
were very green, and the blackthorn very white. The grass 
had grown so lush in the valleys as to hide the marigolds. 
But in general, on the verdict of gardeners, who note particular 
shrubs and plants, spring is, if anything, late, though the 
evidence is conflicting. One oddity is the precocity of the 
currants. The first migrant birds have been very true to 


date. Laster was full of song. W. Beacu Tuomas 
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Letters to 


THE TRAPPING OF RABBITS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

| §1r,—No one will disagree with the strongly and often repeated 
yiews of the Spectator on the cruelty of the steel trap. But 
there are, nevertheless, points from the trappers’ side which 
call for comment. As Sir W. Beach Thomas says, the steel 
trap in the West is a trade weapon ; it should be added that 
trapping is a trade of importance. Here are a few facts about 
the method of it in Fast Cornwall. Nearly every parish has in 
jt one or more trappers, some of them employing two or three 
men. The trappers are usually men of the labouring class, 
not, as a letter in the Spectator of March 24th seems to imply, 
“the lazy, the inefficient, and the cruel,’’ but as a rule those 
of an intelligence and independence which raise them above 
the ruck of farm labourers. The work is hard, and requires 
considerable skill, and expenses are heavy: in this district, 
for instance, a trapper with three men has to maintain some 
1,400 traps (the local reckoning for actual work is 300 traps 
per man), and in addition to wages he has to purchase the 
rabbits. The prices vary from farm to farm, but it is safe to 
say that the rabbits on a farm of 120 acres cost the trapper 
£12 to £15 for a season that lasts only from September Ist 
tothe middle or end of February, and he has to buy three or 
four farms. 

My aim in re-stating 
aiready is this: that 
well justified on the score of cruelty, will be regarded as a 
definitely unjust attack on a poorer class, resented by labourers 





facts which are no doubt well known 


any repressive legislation, however 


already distressed at a time of low wages, as well as by farmers 
who make double profit by the present system, for their 
rabbits are kept down and their rents or rates partly paid by 
rabbit money. Their obvious retort will be (I have heard this 
from trappers again and again): “If you are agitated about 
cruelty, why not turn first to repress hunting, an upper and 
middle class pleasure where cruelty is inflicted solely for 
pleasure?” Admittedly the trapper inflicts cruelty in far 
greater quantity, but he pleads that in doing so he provides 
much-needed employment as well as a supply of good fvod 
for Northern markets. I dare add that no candidate in a 
Western division could risk making repression of steel traps a 
platform issue. 

Sir W. Beach Thomas says rightly that trapping does not 
reduce the tale of rabbits, but when he says further that the 
trap is not a farmers’ protection, he is at least making an 
overstatement. It must be insisted that the trapper at least 
keeps the number of rabbits stationary and within reasonable 
bounds, and, more, at the same time (little as he wishes it) he 
kills thousands of rats a year, which I understand would be 
left quite untouched by the R.S.P.C.A. snare. This matter 
of rats is one of importance, for Sir W. Beach Thomas says 
that the steel trap wounds or kills most vermin, except rats. 
In this I can only say that his experience is directly opposed 
to mine, and to that, I should say, of all trappers in a rat- 
infested district. A trapper to-day assured me with feeling 
that he killed as many rats a year as he did rabbits, and going 
with trappers on their rounds I have seen them to their sorrow 
frequently catch as many as sixty rats in a morning to twenty- 
five or thirty rabbits. If the R.S.P.C.A. snare was really 
effective, the thought of catching less rats would make trappers 
only too ready to take it up. The question of effectiveness 
raises another point ; that of setting traps in the open. It is 
illegal (no humanitarian motives, by the way, inspire the law. 
It is enforced solely in the interests of the game-rearing land- 
lord, that the trap may not kill the birds he raises to slaughter 
for his pleasure, and in my experience it is very seldom 
enforced except in the neighbourhood of a big game-rearing 
estate); but if this law were rigidly followed the trapper’s 
catch would be reduced by something like 40 per cent. Any 
trapper will say that traps must be set where the rabbits 
jump. Traps set in holes are mostly traps wasted ; and it is 
this importance of the rabbits’ jumping spot that makes the 
stecl trap in a country of earthen hedges the only reliable 
device yet produced. 

It should be added, too, that trappers are by no means 
insensitive, but very often men of as muck Nndliness towards 





the Editor 


other animals as riders to hounds. But just as the hunter 
refuses to let humanitarian pleas interfere with his pleasure, 
so the trapper with more justification does not allow such 
pleas to interfere with his living. Suppression of the steel 
trap aided by hunting men would be an impertinent form of 
tu quoque. 

I do not fora moment deny the hideous cruelty of the stee! 
trap, both to the rabbit and to the innumerable * unwanted 
victims, from buzzards to blackbirds and red squirrels. But 
in fairness it must be admitted that the trapper is better than 
the Spectator has painted him, and that his trade has at least 
a better moral and economic excuse than hunting. Lastly it 
must be emphasized that the trapping of rabbits is a trade 
which depends on maintaining to a nicety a rabbit population 


sufficient to supply the market demand, and yet not great 
enough to do too serious injury to farmers. So far no device 
can provide this equilibrium as well as the steel trap. The 
solution to the cruelty problem does not lic in repressive 


legislation: this would only raise a small hornet’s nest in 
Western England and engender as well class resentment of a 
most regrettable kind.—I am, Sir, «c., 

G. EE. Hi. 


GRIGSON, 


Pelynt Vicarage, Looe, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of the Specravox.] 

Sir,—A copy of the Spectator of March 214th came my way 
recently, and as I have been in the rabbit trade for nearly 
thirty years, buying the trapping right on several farms 
each season, employing trappers, and sending about one 
thousand rabbits per week to the Midland and North of 
England markets, I am _ rather what 
said at a meeting at Caxton Hall, re rabbit trapping with 
the steel-toothed trap and the stoop-noose snare. 

As to the former its days are numbered —what a blessing !— 
but re the stoop-noose snare something will have to be done in 
the use of this. At present, as you know, anyone can set this 
snare to-day, and the law allows the man until to-morrow’s 
sunset to visit it, and as there is no close season for trapping 
rabbits, should it be August, and should the rabbits run 
into the snare one day, the trapper is quite within his 
right if he does not visit his snares until the newt evening, 
between eight and nine o'clock. But what is likely to happen 
to poor bunny in the meantime, with stray dogs, cals and 
very likely a hawk swooping down, to pick its eyes out some 
time through the long day! Whoever helped to frame this 
law knew very little about rabbit trapping, but it is surely 
not too late, Sir, to mend this state of things. 

The most humane way of all in trapping rabbits is the 
spring snare that catches and instantly kills. It should 
be in use everywhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 


interested in was 


Dan PuiLuirs. 
8 Webb Street, Fowey, Cornwall. 


IDAY VERSUS BOARDING SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I cannot agree with Mr. Stephen Gwynn’'s remarks 
about the little influence that and 
have on their pupils. I am a preparatory school master 
and have also been in charge of an elementary school for 
boys and girls. I have not always been a schoolmaster 
as at one time I was in the administrative of one of 
the Protectorates under the Colonial Office. I mention 
these facts to show that I am able to approach this question 
with an open mind. 

Now I am not prepared to state definitely that the boarding- 
school is superior to the day-school, but of the boys in my 
boarders and day-boys. Of my 
boarders there is not one who is not better off as a boardei 
than he would be as a day-boy. Of my day-boys there are 
only two who, in my opinion, are better off as day-boys. 
In the case of these two boys I am sure it would be a great 
mistake for them to be boarders, because no school could 
supply them with what they get at home. ‘This is apart 
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from any idea of expense. Both these boys will be boarders 
when they go to their public schools. 

From the point of view of expense day-boys really cost 
nearly as much as boarders. The expenses of a school are 
the permanent overhead ones such as staff, heating, lighting, 
water, rent, rates, and upkeep of buildings and fields. 

If there is one thing that distinguishes one school from 
another it is the schoo! atmosphere, and if there is one thing 
more than another that affects the boys it is the school atmo- 
sphere. The school atmosphere depends entirely upon the 
head-master, his wife, and his staff, and this affects the 
pupils more than the influence of the home in nine cases 
out of ten. As a matter of fact the greatest snare that 
schoolmasters have to guard against is their influence on 
their pupils. It is apt to become undue influence. 

Time after time when reading boys’ essays and written 
answers to history and geography questions, and when 
listening to their talk, I have noticed the influence of the 
staff on the boys. Knowing the inside of a preparatory 
school as I now do I say definitely the one thing a parent 
should be certain about is that the staff of the school has 
clear views as to what is an ideal manhood. What the 
staff considers to be ideal manhood will influence their teaching 
and will influence the opinion of their pupils. 

It is well known how the great Dr. Arnold influenced his 
pupils, and I feel sure that the majority of parents will 
bear witness to the influence of the staff at the preparatory 
school on their children. I know my little girl certainly 
considers her mistress knows better than I do, even in the 
subjects that I teach.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. Irvine. 

Hazelwood, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—I think your correspondent ‘“*A School Manager ’ 
would find a small pamphlet published by the Parents’ 


Association (about 2d.) very interesting on the subject of 
Prevention of Illness in Schools. I am away from home 


and cannot give all particulars, but the Secretary (address, 
I believe, 56 Manchester Street, London, W.1) would supply 
the paper read to the Association by a school proprietress 
who has had great success in the prevention of illness since 
adopting a spraying method in her school. The Parents, 
Association is doing good work for boys and girls at schools, 
and its many-sided activities are concerned with their health, 
educative careers, and well-being in all sorts of ways. It 
enables parents to give voice to their opinions, and collaborates 


with school masters and mistresses. I think that many 
parents not acquainted with it may be glad to join it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. BEst, 


Chy-an-Crowze, Penbeagle, nr. St. Ives, Cornwall. 


THE N.F.U. AND BROADCASTING 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-In a reference to a recent series of talks broadcast by 
the Editor of the Countryman, Sir W. Beach Thomas states 
in your current issue :— 


“The National Farmers’ Union, which did not like his point of 
view, thereupon passed a resolution containing the clause that no 
one should speak on the wireless about farming who had not ‘ given 
some evidence of ability to cultivate land at a profit!’ Did ever 
a responsible body forget its sense of humour quite so completely ? 
A further suggestion was that all talks on agriculture should be first 
submitted to the N.F.U.!” 


The terms of the resolution adopted by the Council of the 
Union in respect to the Talks in question were fully set out 
in the March issue of our official organ and in a leaderette 
in the same issue we amplified the views of the Council on 
the subject. The following extract from the article sufliciently 
indicates our point of view :— 

“Whatever may be the opinion of the ‘ordinary listener’ in 
regard to the programmes arranged for his entertainment by the 
various stations of the B.B.C., it will be generally conceded that 
the ‘ talks’ are given by individuals who have a practical knowledge 
of their several subjects. Talks, for example, by men like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir H. Walford Davies, or Captain Eckersley have 
commended themselves to the wireless public hecause everyone 
recognises these men as authorities on the particular matters on 
which they have spoken. It is a thousand pities, therefore, that 
the B.B.C. should have failed to exercise their normal powers of 


ee , 


discrimination when they recently came to select a speaker to diseeg 
the future of farming.” . 

At the risk of being convicted of lack of sense of humour, 
I confess I still fail to see why, if the educational work of 
the B.B.C. in other spheres is entrusted to experts possessing 
first-hand knowledge of their subjects, the same sound prin. 
ciple should not be followed in the case of talks on agriculture, 
There are plenty of capable men available without deputing the 
task to men who lack even the qualification of being able to 
quote expert opinion in support of their amiable theories, 

My main object in writing to you is to contradict mos 
emphatically the allegation that we suggested to the B.B&. 
that “all talks on agriculture should be first submitted 4 
the N.F.U.” No such suggestion was ever made by this 
office, either on the telephone or in the course of correspon. 
dence. When complaints reached this office from different 
parts of the country in regard to the inaccurate statements 
made in the talks in question, we telephoned to the B.B.C, 
asking if we might be given an opportunity of perusing the 
MS. of these talks in order to verify the statements made by 
correspondents and others. That is the only ~ 
which we made on the subject. 


suggestion” 


I would respectfully suggest to Sir W. Beach Thomas that 
he will secure more reliable information in regard to the views 
and policy of the N.F.U. from this office than from irrespon- 
sible sources.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLEVELAND Fyre, Secretary, 

National Farmers’ Union, 

45 Bedford Square, London, W.CA, 


THE OXFORD CONGRESS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 
Sir,—I venture to believe that readers of the Spectator will be 
interested to hear something about that extraordinarily 
interesting and important development of recent years, the 
National Union of Students, which has just concluded its 
annual Congress at Oxford. As a member of the older genera- 
tion who was privileged to take part in the proceedings, | 
believe it would be difficult to overrate the significance of the 
movement, which was originated by the Confédération Inter: 
nationale des Etudiants, and represents nearly all the English 
and Welsh Universities. Apart from the perfectly charming 
personality, individual and corporate, of the students of to-day, 
and their excellent appearance there were three features of the 
Congress which offer a particularly happy augury for the 
future. 

The first is the international amity which prevailed. ‘There 
were guests from Latvia, Hungary, Japan, Estonia, Fascisti 
from Italy, a Bolshevik from Russia, a Pole of whom inter: 
national statesmanship should hear again, wild Irishmen and 
wilder Welshmen, Frenchmen, Germans and many others. 
To have heard these students discussing day by day, with 
perfect good temper, conflicting policies which touch their 
national sentiments most deeply is to feel a real hope that the 
coming generation will be characterized by mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between the most incompatible 
nations. Secondly, underlying the superficial cynicism of the 
modern adolescent a deeper religious earnestness was to be 
remarked. The official keynote of the Congress—** Quo 
Vadis ? *—-betokened at least a sense of responsibility. The 
Roman Catholic students enjoyed a kind of foretaste of their 
forthcoming ** Pax Romana ” congress. Prof. Barry's sermon 
at the Congress Service provoked a demand (which was granted) 
for a meeting at which the sermon might be discussed. 

Lastly, the National Union of Students has opened its doors 
to the University of London Animal Welfare Society, which 
seeks to educate public opinion by presenting the facts about 
animal suffering to University students, the leaders of the 
coming generation. This body was recently formed, and its 
example seems likely to be followed in other British and 
foreign Universities. Its principal transaction at the Congress 
comprised a meeting at which Mr. John Galsworthy pleaded, 
as only he can plead, for the suffering creatures he loves so 
well. May I ask your animal-loving readers to picture the 
Union Society Debating Hall at Oxford, filled with picked 
students from the Universities of many lands ; in the chair a 
Polish student, lately President of the Confédération Inter- 
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vationale des Etudiants ; at the table Mr. Galsworthy, demand- 
ing, amid frequent applause, an end to the cruelty which is 
paradoxically practised by our not unkindly species. ** Ladies, 
delightful and humane ladies, good mothers, wives, buy their 
furs as a matter of course. . The idea of cruelty never 
eomes into the mind of ladies who buy furs. But take the 
average lady and shut her up in a room with a trapped beast, 
maimed or otherwise, for the average space of time that 
peasts stay trapped before being despatched . . .” Would 
she ever wear furs again? At any rate, it is good to see the 
interest the younger generation take in such questions as 
this. These young men and women have the power to mould 
pinion and it looks as if they are going to do so.—-I am, 


sir, &c., CC. W.. BUME, 


THE SIXTH REVISION OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,-The revision of our magnificent Prayer Book is a 
dificult and delicate matter, which requires much learning 
and a philosophical mind to deal with justly. After twenty 
years Of labour, it has been very well done, without the 
removal of any part of the old Book, and has been approved 
by 517 votes to 133 in the National Church Assembly. Avoid- 
ing all controversy, may I bring before your readers a few 
of the main facts ? 

The Reformation made the Book a 
crowing thing, printed for the use of all and in the language 
of the people. Therefore it had to be revised as time went 
on, to keep it from becoming static instead of dynamic— 
in other words, to prevent it getting out of date. During the 
last two centuries a grave danger has grown up of this dynamic 
character being lost—the danger of the present Prayer Book 
(of 1662) becoming stereotyped like those of the Latin, Greck, 
and Russian Churches. This danger has mercifully been 
averted by the present revision. 

Such revision is not a new principle. It is of the very essence 
of the Reformation. The present Prayer Book (of 1662 
is not the first English Book of Common Prayer, but the 
fifth. The first was in 1549: there was a second book in 
the same reign of Edward VI., another revision in that of 
Queen Elizabeth, a fourth in that of James I. (when England 
got also the Authorized Version of the Bible), and the last 
at the Restoration in 1662. This last revised Book is the one 
we still use, and another revision is long overdue. It is worth 
remembering that each former revision was preceded by acute 
controversy. This is natural, because extremists of all kinds 
take advantage of the occasion to push for all they can get. 
with an under- 
> which stands 


Service living and 


The position is described in admirable prose 
current of grave humour—in “ The Preface’ 
at the head of our present Prayer Books. The words show that 
conditions were much the same in 1662 as in 1928; as, for 
instance :— 

Yet so, as that the main Body and Essentials of it (as well 
in the chiefest materials, as in the frame and order thereof) have 
still continued the same unto this day, and do vet stand firm and 
unshaken, notwithstanding all the vain attempts and impetuous 
assaults made against it, by such men as are given to change, and 
have always discovered a greater regard to their own private fancies 
and interests, than to that duty they owe to the publick.” 

“In which review we have endeavoured to observe the like 
moderation, as we find to have been used in the like case in former 
times. And therefore of the sundry Alterations proposed unto us, 
we have rejected all such as were either of dangerous consequence 
(as secretly striking at some established Doctrine, or laudable 
Practice of the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
Church of Christ) or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain.” 

** Our general aim therefore in this undertaking was, not to gratify 
this or that party in any their unreasonable demands; but to 
do that, which to our best understandings we conceived might 
most tend to the preservation of Peace and Unity in the Church ; 
the procuring of Reverence, and exciting of Piety and Devotion 
in the publick Worship of God; and the cutting off occasion from 
them that seek occasion of cavil or quarrel against the Liturgy 
of the Church.” 

* And having thus endeavoured to discharge our duties in this 
weighty affair, as in the sight of God, and to approve our sincerity 
therein (so far as lay in us) to the consciences of all men ; although 
we know it impossible (in such variety of apprehensions, humours 
and interests, as are in the world) to please all; nor can expect 
that men of factious, peevish, and perverse spirits should be satisfied 
with any thing that can be done in this kind by any other than 
themselves ; yet we have good hope, that what is here presented, 


and hath been by the Convocations of both Provinces 
diligence examined and approved, will be also well ac: 
approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of 
the Church of England.” . 





This present Prayer Book of ours came before the House 
of Commons on April 16th, 1662—two hundred and sixty-six 
years ago, next Monday. It was then decided by the narrow 
majority of 96 to 90 that the new Prayer Book as revised 
by Convocation and accepted by the Tiouse of Lords, should 
not be debated. And the Book was accepted. 

Possibly it might have been a good thing if the House of 
Commons in 1927 had followed the example of its predecessor 
of 1662. 
to the absence of bishops and cle rey alike from the Lower 
House (though their place was courageously filled in the best 


The lack of experts to explain the measure, owing 


spirit by a Baptist minister, Mr. Dunnico), was a grave weak- 
as was the fact that the House had to 
decide in seven hours a highly complex matter which had 
occupied historians, theologians, philosophers, and liturgical 
scholars for twenty years. 

But the enormous interest taken by Parliament and the 
public was an encouraging sign. The 
debate was admirable, and so was the patience and restraint 
shown afterwards by the Bishops. I cannot help ‘eeling 
hopeful about the next debate when I remember the genius 
of our nation for wise and fair-minded compromise.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Percy DrEARMER. 

University of London, Fring’s College. 


ness in the debate ; 


earnestness of the 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Referring to your article of March 31st—* Britain 
and Egypt—The Next Step ““—may I endorse the letter of 
your correspondent, W. T. B., appearing in the same issue, 
and may I ask what would be the value in time of war of the 
international guarantee to which you look forward in your 
comment on W. T. B.'s letter?) Of what practical value would 
be a guarantee by the United States to keep open the Suez 
Canal when a few bombs and a few hours would suflice to 
close it to traffic ? 

In your article you “ assure the Egyptian Prime Minister 
that there are many in Great Britain who are anxious to see 
a strong and independent Egypt in permanent alliance with 
the British Empire.” Doubtless, but can Egypt be described 
as strong? Is an independent Egypt likely to remain inde- 
pendent without British support, and by support I mean prac- 
tical support, on the spot ? 

Surely our Imperial interests force us to hold the Suez 
Canal, while our undertaking to protect the interests of other 
nationals in Egypt lays on us a responsibility which we 
‘annot repudiate. 

To quote again from your article : 3ut when we treat 
with Egypt, we must be careful not to adopt the position of a 
schoolmaster lecturing his charge: discussions must proceed 
on a footing of equality, as Nahas Pasha has said.” 

Is not this assumption of equality being pushed to extremes ? 
It is the negation of all historic fact, and the millennium is 
not yet. Is a virile race to simulate equality with one that is 
effete? I do not mean this to be taken literally as applying 
to Britain and Egypt, but as a general theory. If this is to 
be the rule of the world, is it not legitimate to ask, Why does 
the system of post-War mandates exist ? 

Would the British Empire have come into being had we 
looked upon all other races as our equals ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


J. E. N, 


Sir, 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—Bilateral negotiations Britain and 
Egypt are difficult enough. An between 
the vital needs of the one and the logical claims of the other 
would become almost hopeless were we to invite the interfer- 
ence of foreigners under the name of ** League of Nations.” The 
mere suggestion of such a course is likely to encourage the 
intransigeance of Egyptian Anglophobes. They are masters 
of intrigue and were experts at playing off one * Ufrangi” 
people against another till we bought a free hand on the 
Nile by sacrifices in Tunis and Morocco. Do you ask us to 
I am, Sir, &e., H. W. Berry. 
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re-don our manacles ? 
Aspley Guise. 
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“ WONDERFUL WALKER GEORGE III. AND THE AMERICAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] REVOLUTION 

Sir,—The writer of your recent article makes no mention of [To the Editor of the Sexcrator.] 
| a inet here - bs eS a Sm,—Others of your readers, like myself, have probably The Spi 
ost Ya ogg rid . i et. Th Be weet af his Mts wee been impressed with the extremely lucid and succinct account Stoughte 
Seathwaite, be eee ee ad 7 ‘ae oe Butt ni <4 that of the origin of the American Revolution which, to my ming reprinted 
] really the mas ae row : ae = “ “> io led at least, carries a strong conviction of truth, in your recent Dugald » 
-s vo corny eo _ to pers — = Wanteser * Ps The review of The Correspondence of King George I1I. Ang scholars! 
E _ pwort to Mens Bem as the I suggest that that article should be issued as a leaflet, or that re-readin 
Cxcursion. : : hea ; ; 
: : eos ° ee its capable writer should draw up something in pamphlet form extreme 
She Glocesn —s purchased pot a a setting forth that truth. It is quite new to me and no doubt * quietis 
orl the sage a thr ded ee ee at wee salesman to many others and puts the matter in new and true per. * passive 
e ‘ , ra spective.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. ) eaching 
carried on as the Bridge Inn, the forerunner of the present : _ . L, ale t 
Victoria Hotel, a new parsonage being erected near by. In and cou 
Buttermere Church he taught school for cight hours a day, THE PADRE OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA especial 
muking a desk of the communion table and working a spinning- [To the Editor of the Srxcrsvor.] and oth 

‘heel « , © j . i a “@e < i ” - . . . . sech 

pe - ned 2 ae bs cena acon Sir,—I recently received a communication from the desolate omission 
aint , pry oe rey i et tee vane sandbonget the ae the outpost of Tristan da Cunha which may be of interest to you, soul wit! 
I ra ‘a Arcee t Self raha ae a pt a con first It has taken six months to reach me. The Rev. R. A. ¢, all other 
Lal istrict, Smiles’s Self- " } “er Oates opal ger gaa 
edition of The Excursion divine that Wordsworth was Fostey Ghe ern vipa sed eng weyers Brig dae ti. ot Seem 
bbe athe i ” School House while he was a pupil at the Edinburgh Academy, and cor 
rhe ; 2 rap = to his church having been the smallest in He left his curacy in Liverpool and volunteered to go out as this gel 
ms " e co te aphccon mare pty tee . a ~ a a resident padre to Tristan da Cunha, to succeed the late Rey, the opeT 
Eng ae — t a » bes "9 -_ rc a wh wh iegt - Rogers. It is a real act of self-sacrifice, as with luck they get was one 
*e which is ginal ¢ ‘th was nearly i : hie ; 76 ; F 
me — " aa ma ~ Sin caer ae one visit a year. Possibly you may be willing to insert part its obvi 
a mile away, and had apparently Tec me aages bestia, te tee Mendes, 2 4 Sir. &e 3 pious 
7 mori on the old battlefield where the Norman lord, Ranulf de of Te communication im the Spectator. —t iy \ gos sorta 
Meschines, was defeated by the local people under Earl Boethar. 18 Howard Place, Edinburgh _ : oa at | 
mn . we a ne i eA «= ss ai ‘ “ » 4 . A 
The defeat was evidently a very serious one, as it Ied to the ” “Tristan da Cunha, somethit 


transfer of Ranulf de Meschines to the Earidom of Chester. Oct., 1927. 


, : . : were ea 
* Wonderful Walker” becomes a link in this history 


? > » etirrinc Ss c i res ve h 
because he was the last curate-in-charge of the old Memorial os ali The go nen, He Agi gage era Ve 
Chapel, and the first in charge of the present church. some of them in the school. There are about forty scholars and two of myst 

The miller whose house was purchased for a parsonage was ®4ults to teach. They are as keen as mest beys and girls at home, , 
. no . Considering the disadvantages and the teacher, they do well in the 
the last of a long line who operated the water-mill founded in three R’s, with geography, poetry and the Bible.” We must soon F 
Norman times, and used for feeding Earl Boethar’s army of _ tackle the building of a school. At present we meet in a room too rom 
refugees from the devastated areas in Yorkshire and Lan- small for us. They built us a house with the wood and stone we Henry ' 
cashire, where William the Conqueror had created a desert.— brought here, she wallsare 2or3( thick stand the winds. Cinate IF deat 
1 am, Sir, &e., NICHOLAS SIZe. as the harmonium died of asthma. It is truly wonderful what one Final 
Victoria Fumily Hotel, Buttermere. can do without, when necessary. ‘ astonish 
Tristan should be held on account of its putes in whales, ete., deliveril 
its health, morality, ability, and given good leadership, all should but Mr. 
“THE OPEN CONSPIRACY ” zo well. We are badly in need of ships calling. “Too costly.” hook, E 
hi z las the world become more selfish than ever ? A ship should call : 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] annually, as used to be the case. he make 
Sene—te, pour Sacks Nites @t Aah Sih te sated tae, Te pen wer Nest, rary Save wo hie tan moma it vA 
Mr. H. G. Wells begins his novel, The Open Conspiracy, in here are dying of ona or cold. Most caleater. ” Bos Pooury.” wes 
T.P.s Weekly, and that the “ bits we are given suffer, we as Hen 
imagine, from the editorial necessity for selection and . en ; the Cit 
compression.” I beg to remark that The Open Conspiracy is AN ANONYMOUS GIFT three tl 
not a novel—Mr. Wells describes it as his final summing up We have to thank a kind reader for the anonymous gift ofa greatne: 
on the duty and destiny of man; and that the publication postal order for 20s. received for the children in the South It is to 
which appears in T.P.’s Weekly has been neither selected nor Wales mining villages. We have forwarded this to Mrs. that ev 
compressed, but is the work in its entirety.—I am, Sir, &c., Watts-Morgan, Porth, S. Wales. beauty 
T. P. O'Connor (Editor, T.P.’s Weekly). 
The Fleetway House, Those 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 4, social { 
Poetry Nevill’s 
SPEED OF MOTOR COACHES gi 
[To the Editor of the Srecratox.] Quiet white b 
Sin,—The speed of long-distance motor coaches on some of our historic 
main roads is becoming a matter of grave concern to other I sovenr the quiet of the wood able Le 
road-users who suffer from this increasing nuisance. ‘The police On bracken-bedding under trees ; century 
are fortunately active in trapping the offenders, and are To loiter in the copse was good, chapter 
usually supported well by the magistrates. But since a driver And oh, the Sallow’s gold! The bees, strange 
is employed to maintain his schedule time, I feel that his Susceptible to scented boughs, val Lot 
employer and not he should be fined. Thus I am acquainted To sweet dregs drained from dewy bloom, contain 
with one coach service, 270 miles in distance, that is timed to With ceaseless murmur came to browse as of a 
be done in 10 hours’ running time. This is disgraceful. And carry scented honey home. compla 
If private motorists, cruising at 385 or 40 miles an hour, Pale wind-flowers dancing in their glee you mu 
would refuse to allow these leviathan dangers to overiuke Filled ali the wood with pink and white ; A curi 
them under any circumstances, I think the speeding would be And primroses under every tree gentlen 
checked. It requires courage to keep a Lig vehicle capable of Are cirrus fall’n for our delight. bullock 
high speeds at the back of one’s car; but I urge these who are The willow-wrens and blue-tits troop Christic 
timid to remember: The law is on your side. If any of your To find the insects as they need :— to the 
readers would care to write to me, I should.be most glad to So let not then my spirits droop 
send confidential particulars.—I am, Sir, &e., When here is merry Spring indeed. The 
Harston Hail, Grantham. Joun A BTEER PLeTrcurer, Cc. » £. been p 
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| Some Books 


The Spiritual Guide, by Michael de Molinos (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.), is a charming edition of the classic of Quictism, 
reprinted from the edition of 1688, with a preface and notes by 
Dugald Macfadyen. The editor offers it, not as a work of 
scholarship, but as a devotional manual for practical use. A 
re-reading of the Spiritual Guide brings out once more the 
extreme difficulty of determining the line which separates the 
*quietism ” denounced by mystical theologians from the 
“passive contemplation ” which they approve. Most of the 
teaching of Molinos is neither original nor dangerous. It is 
simply the routine teaching of its period on the inner life, 
and could be matched from dozens of orthodox works ; 
especially those produced by the French School. Where he 
and other mystics of his type err, seems to be mainly by 
omission and by excess. He reduces the communion of the 
soul with the Divine to one method alone, implicitly rejecting 
all other paths ; and hence tends to limit spiritual experience 
to “exclusive mystics,” and dissociate it from all external 
and corporate religious acts. This extreme individualism, 
this general recommendation of a quietude divorced from 
the operations of the will (** to do nothing is to please God ” 
was one of the propositions on which he was condemned), has 
its obvious dangers. It easily allows devotion to become 
a pious day-dream, and simplifies over much the many-sided 
spiritual life of man. The cruelty with which the Quietists 
were at one period treated by the official Church gave to them 
something of the status of martyrs. But the fact that they 
were earnest and pious persons who suffered much injustice 
from the ecclesiastical power, and the persuasive charm of 
such works as The Spiritual Guide, should not blind students 
of mysticism to the unbalanced character of their teaching. 
® * * * 


> 


From a black slave baby, the chattel of a French planter, 
Henry Christophe rose to defy the eagles of Napoleon, to 
defeat his emissary LeClere, and finally to rule Haiti as crowned 
king from his palace of Sans Souci. History tells the 
astonishing story of the part Henry Christophe played in 
delivering the natives of Haiti from the yoke of slavery, 
but Mr. John W. Vandercock, in his delightfully produced 
book, Black Majesty (Harpers, 7s. 6d.), does more than this, 
he makes Henry Christophe live again in all his pride, courage, 
and vigour, so that it is not difficult to understand why 
he was remembered by the last of his people, not as Majesty, 
as Henry, or as Christophe, but simply as [Homme. To-day 
the Citadel, a massive fortress built on a mountain peak 
three thousand feet above the sea, alone bears witness to his 
greatness. The story of this man can be read and re-read. 
It is told here so vividly and with such sympathetic insight 
that even those who are well acquainted with it will find fresh 
beauty in the life of this great man. 

* * * * 
Those who care for somewhat scrappy historical and 
social gossip may perhaps like to glance at Mr. Ralph 
Nevill’s Romantic London (Cassell, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). It 
contains some reminiscences of the author's own (he can 
remember postillions in Mayfair clad in blue silk jackets and 
white beaver hats), and also the products of his miscellaneous 
historical reading which go to illuminate the social life of fashion- 
able London—mainly of the robust jollity of the eighteenth 
century, that era of gambling, duelling and hard drinking. A 
chapter headed ‘Rural London” deals (mainly and rather 
strangely) only with the Parks, and in another entitled ““Mediae- 
val London” we can find nothing mediaeval at all. The book 
contains much flat and slipshod writing and some good stories, 
as of a West End bootmaker who replied to an unreasonably 
complaining and also big-footed customer, “ After all, sir, 
you must remember I’m here to make boots, not battleships.” 
A curious side of London life is revealed in some country 
gentlemen’s playing whist at Arthur's for “sheep points and 
bullocks on the rubber,” and in the statement that “in 1795 
Christie’s sold seventy-two tons of ‘excellent meadow-hay ’ 
to the Duke of Queensberry, who paid £247 16s, for it.” 
* ” * ” 

The first complete manual of Aerial Photography has just 

been published by Messrs. Winchester and Wills (Chapman 


of the Week 


and Hall, 25s.). It is a beautifully illustrated book and of 
interest to the amateur as well as to the professional. There 
are short articles by Sir Alan Cobham and by Sir Peter 
Clutterbuck, the latter on the aerial survey of forests. Of 
the archaeological importance of aerial photography we have 
already written. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford is fully quoted here 
on the subject and there is no doubt we may expect great 
developments in this direction. However, the charting of 
difficult countries and the survey of inaccessible forests 
remain the fields in which this new art or industry will be 
pre-eminent, 
“ * * * 

It is not surprising that the publishers announce Mr. Howes’s 
Byrd (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) as “ the first considerable mono- 
graph to appear on Byrd” when we realize that very few 
biographical facts can be accepted with confidence in con- 
nexion with this composer. A Vandergucht engraving is 
reproduced in this publication, but even this cannot be said 
to be an authentic portrait of Byrd. All things considered, 
Mr. Howes has overcome his difliculties with ingenuity. He 
has projected a portrait of the composer which even if, of 
necessity, it contains a fair proportion of the author's 
imagination, is nevertheless feasible and sometimes 
vincing. There is an interesting passage on Byrd’s instru- 
mental music which suggests that the inspiration for English 
keyboard music came from Spain; and although Mr. Howes 
inclines to the view that Cabezon was a debtor rather than 
a creditor to the English in so far as the figuration of his 
keyboard pieces is concerned, he has started a train of thought 
which, with the discovery of more definite evidence, may 
prove to be profitable and enlightening. 

* * * * 


con- 


If the reader can steel himself against quantities of ecstatic 
and profuse verbiage (like “the local atmosphere whirled 
and roared under the cyclonic influence of the fire-fiend ”’) 
he will find in Adventures in the Big Bush: In the Haunts of 
the Aboriginal, by Mr. Cyril Grant Lane (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
much description of black-fellows and natural history in the 
little-known country of North Queensland that lies round 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Numbers of strange things 
“transpire” in that region, and the illustrations of some 
of them that appear in this book are certainly interesting : 
of Corroborees, for instance, which ‘* apostrephize the hushful, 
star-lit wilds with sounds so extraordinary as to well-nigh 
baffle description.” 

* * * 

The Osaka Mainichi Publishing Co. (203, Temple Chambers, 
E.C. 4) send us an imposing publication, Japan To-day and 
To-morrow, which sends our thoughts roving far afield. There 
is an interesting article on the enthronement of the Emperor, 
which is to occur this November, and much practical inform- 
ation regarding industries, scenery, theatre, sports, and family 
life. To our mind such a practical and topical conspectus of 
Japan by the Japanese is of real educational value. ‘There 
are some beautiful colour illustrations and process plates: 
the whole thing is very attractive. 

* * * * 

Mr. Miles’s translation of Giuseppe Portigliotti’s The Borgias 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is not a book we can advise 
for general reading, although it is undeniably important. 
There is a chapter on the poison of the Borgias and 
another—too outspoken to be decent—on their private life. 
We shudder at the deeds of this extraordinary family, but 
across the years we may fairly regard them as pathological 
cases. 

» ” * * 

(‘General Knowledge Competition’’ and More “ Books of 

the Week” will be found on pages 578 and 581.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best suggestions, 
in five hundred words, or less, on How to Keep Young. The 
closing date for this competition will be Friday, April 27th, 
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Satire and Song 


The Wayzgoose. By Roy Campbell. (Cape. 5s.) 

Notes for Poems. By William Plomer. (The Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
Theme with Variations. By Richard Church. (Benn. Is.) 
Country Comets. By Cecil Day Lewis. (Martin Hopkinson. 5s.) 
The Dead Nightingale. By Frank Davey. (Benn. 1s.) 
Shepherd of Souls. By Jean Smith. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
Git Le Coeur. Poems by Lord Lymington. (Paris: Editions 


Narcisse. ) 

Lost Address. By Chard Powers Smith. (Benn. 6s.) 
Under the Tree. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. (Cape. 
Seven Baskets of Prose Poems. By Puran Singh. 
53.) 


by Gwendoline Goodwin. (Kegan Paul. 


3s. 6d.) 
Foreword 


Portry at the present day tends to express only the amiable 
emotions and to avoid the temper, the quick and nervous steel 
of wit. Discontent with contemporary life is to be found in 
chapter rather than in couplet. The angry reformer writes 
a social novel, the scornful critic polishes a biographical essay. 
One welcomes The Wayzgoose as a stimulating surprise, for 
this South African verse satire is written in a really robustious 
and royal rage. Mr. Roy Campbell's first book, The Flaming 
Terrapin, showed a rich, lucky, and tumultuous imagination 
that led one to expect more tropical work ; but expectation, 
for the time being, has turned turtle. The ** Wayzgoose,” as 
we learn, is an annual gathering of South African journalists, 
authors and artists, quite harmless, sociable, and combining 
* the functions of a bun-fight, an Eisteddfod and an Olympic 
contest.””. Mr. Campbell works poetic havoc among the sand- 
wiches and picnic delights of his gregarious fellow-countrymen. 
He shows a merry mock-heroic spirit in his allegoric onslaught 
upon the humble and unsuspecting delegates of Dulness. He 
writes in Augustan couplets, for none has stayed to find a 
later weapon of poetic satire, but his best management of the 
classic line is rather diluvian :— 
** What's that within your hands—is that the Pen, 

Once sharp and once the implement of Men— 

Was this, ve gods, the dainty Whistler's foil 

Vhen he from Ruskin let a tun of oil 

And like a swordfish found a whale astreak 

Deep through the yielding blubber shot his beak ? 

Was this the huge harpoon that Marvell bore 

To fish the corpse of Holland to the shore ¢” 
Throughout the poem, despite its vehemence and vigour, 
ene cannot help noticing how often Mr. Campbell takes a 
slang phrase or mere journalese as the rough material of his 
epigrams. The fact is plain that his own imagination is too 
large in the wing to rise easily from the flat earth. Wit springs 
from a lesser fancy. One admires, however, the gasconade, 
the boyish and enthusiastic vindication of the poet :— 

** Along the sounding thoroughfares of time 

He swaggers in the clashing spurs of rhyme.” 
Mr. Plomer shares with Mr. Campbell the same young spleen 
against South African complacencies. His satires are less 
ample but more pointed, for he has a quick, modern fancy. 
But like Mr. Campbell he is ingenuous enough to mistake a 
pun for an epigram. 

After such public and poetic differences, one likes again the 

pleasant privacy of English song. In his new poems, Mr. 
Richard Church co-ordinates finely the mental and spiritual 


phases of emotional experience. He can express a migrant 
peace in a lovely image :— 
** We've outlived passion, and calm thoughts pursue 

Still softer, sweeter moods, as swallows haunt 

Their own reflections when the day grows gaunt 

And hollow over water,” 
but the last casuistry of thought lures him. “ The Rebellion” 
deals with a woman’s struggle between conscience and pas. 
sionate escape. In “Salt” the primaeval instincts beloy 
the mind are probed in strange images. ‘ The Search” jg, 
remarkable peem: here is storm, tragic passage of heart ang 
lyrical words that move as with several voices. Mr. Cecil Day 
Lewis, on the other hand, expresses the disillusion of first 
and frustrate love, the painful disruption of romantic vision 
by reality. His lines catch sadly at times the lilt of remem. 
bered happiness that was illusive :— 
* My love is a fine house 

Wherein are flowers and kettles, 

Buccaneers holding carouse, 

Cradles, and persons of quality 

Dancing a minuet sedately : 

I will so ring her round 

With coloured love, singing love, 

She will not notice even the sound 

Death makes upon the casement.”’ 
As yet he is unequal and the green fuel of his imagination 
yields as much smoke as flame. Contented with evening anda 
bird note or two, Mr. Frank Davey completes the little round 
of his brief and pleasant lyrics. Miss Jean Smith works in mor 
original material. She has a curious awareness of early English 
mysticism, and her poems have an unusual spondaic move 
ment :— 


. 


* now the wan-skied, 


The broad slow river through his grey reeds pressing 

Eddies not, whispers not, the reeds bow stilly, 

The hollow rusiies where they bowed all night, 

‘This way and that, down dips the stream-dragged lily— 

Her long, her serpent roots the wan light fingers, 

The quiet morning through green water slipping, 

Clear light the world enfolds, nor hastes, nor lingers.” 
* Paschal New Moon in March” is a strange poem; but, 
indeed, the whole book deserves attention. There is an 
incomplete and exotic strain in Lord Lymington’s poems, but 
the long “ Anaclysm” has lyrical speed and shows an 
interesting mythopocic quality. Only the turn of an odd word 
betrays the fact that both Mr. Chard Powers Smith and Miss 
Madox Roberts are American poets. Mr. Smith is unusually 
versatile, but his rough-and-ready ballads are better than his 
lyrics. He can write :— 

“‘ And the sun comes up like a sizzling fact.” 

That is unfortunate, for memory is wilful and a bad line sticks 
in mind when many a fair phrase has gone. Miss Roberts's 
poems of childhood are a delight. Many writers are merely 
foolish when they lisp in numbers, but a wonderful instinct 
has guided Miss Roberts. 

Eastern mysticism evades the unprepared Western mind. 
Puran Singh is the poet of the Punjab, and in reading his 
poems one moves and seems to share in the brightness of an 
inner sunlight. AvsTIN CLARKE. 


A Few Cosmic Riddles 


Science for You. By J. G. Crowther. (Routledge. 5s.) 

New Worlds for Old. By R. G. Lunnon. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
Science for You is a brilliant collection of essays on some of 
the most interesting developments now engaging the scien- 
tifie world. They are written in good plain English, free 
from technicalities, and cover a large range of subjects. 
They are, of course, for the layman, not the expert, and 
pretend to nothing except being informative. 

“The Moon our Saviour” is an account of the part taken 
by the Moon in assisting the Earth to recover its health after 
one of its periodic ailments. We are told that radio-activity 
tends to heat up the Earth faster than it can get rid of the 
heat. That part of the Earth's crust which overlies the 
oceans gets adequately cooled on the same principle as the 
car engine gets cooled by the radiator; but the large 
continental masses cannot get rid of the heat fast enough 


and so the lava in which their roots are embedded gets slowly 
melted. These granitic roots extend down into the lava 
about eight times as far as the portions we see extruding. 
When the lava is fluid enough, the continents have lost theit 
anchors, and the Moon with its gravitational pull is able ta 
start moving them to westwards. This exposes a fresh 
portion of the molten lava to the cooling action of the oceans 
and so gets rid of the excessive heat. 

The Moon, therefore, acts like the dentist who removes 
inflammation by pulling out teeth. It is a clumsy dentist, 
and sometimes some of the gums come away in the process. 
The rent so caused in the Earth crust may be an additional 
means whereby heat escapes. After these cooling processes, 
which last for about five million years, the Earth has a spell 
of arctic conditions. We have just finished one of these 
glacial epochs and are now due for a long spell of 
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increasing warmth in which the world will be safe for 


democracy. 

Another interesting essay relates to 
rious emanation which it is now known reaches us from the 
akin to radium but are four 


cosmie rays, a2 mys- 


te 
outer Universe. 
times as powerful. 

Thev were discovered by taking 
wope similar to that used for measuring the rays from radium. 
the higher the balloon went. the greater grew the readings, 
radium rays were steadily growing weaker, this 
rays, which were 
lessened absorption by the 


These ravs are 


up in a balloon an electro- 


but since the 
must have been caused by the cosmic 


mowing stronger owing to the 
terrestrial atmosphere. 

By lowering the electroseope into Muir Lake and 
Head Lake (both mountain lakes in North America whose 
waters are fed by melting snow and so are not radio-active) 
it was proved that the cosmic rays were independent of the 
rotation of the Earth. They refore, from 
any particular sun, or star, or comet, but must be some general 
manifestation. literally from the back of Beyond. 

Professor Milligan suggests that these rays are the outcome 
of some new kind of nuclear condensation of rays into atomic 
matter, that is, that the countless streams of rays from all 
the suns and stars meet somewhere in the celestial concave, 
and there re-create the matter out of which they themselves 
and that the product is manifested to us in these 

Were there not some such process at work the 


Arrow 


cannot, the come 


originated ; 
cosmic rays. 
Universe would be running 
fnal futility repugnant to religious faith. 

but slowly, but every fresh discovery of 
inmutable fixity of purpose which confirms our belief in the 


down towards zero and towards a 
The truth emerges 
science reveals an 


future. 

In * The Health of Miners *’ we read of researches on the 
action of salt added to the drinking water. In some 
deep collieries the miners lose as much as 18 Ib. of water 
and one of salt from their bodies per working shift. 
The experiment was tried of salt to the water the 
miners drink. It was found that this relieved cramp and 
reduced the after-effects of fatigue so much that in some 


miners’ 


ounce 
adding 


cases 


‘their wives reported that their husbands had become easier 
tolive with. This capital discovery is of the utmost Bi. irtanece 
to the future of mining, when most pits will have empe ratures 
of upwards of 100°F., and also sheds light on the opularit y of 
alt in the tropics, and at Shanghai, the large consumption of 
salted ham and salted beer in mining districts, and the passion for 


salted herrings amongst Cornish tin n 
Other interesting chapters deal with earthquakes, hurricanes, 
thunderstorms, heating of ultra-violet rays, and 
ultra-sounds as used for detecting submurines in the late War. 

With regard to the latter the writer associated 
with the original researches carried War, and 
has seen fish killed by these very powerful but quite inaudible 
vibrations. The principle is this: plate cut from certain 
varieties of quartz alters its volume when subjected to clec- 
trical forces, and therefore ates a pressure wave 
tothe air or water in which it is immersed. If these pressure 
waves follow each other at more than twenty thousand waves 
* is above the audible limit, but can still 
as for instance, by disrupting 
by killing fish, 


also re- 


house S, 
pres nt was 
out during the 


communic 


asveond, the ** sound 
manifest itself in other 
a wooden object so that it bursts into flame, or 
or by acting on a suitable receiver. The waves are 
flected from objects like submarines and give rise to an echo. 
Now by taking the time between the starting of the wave 
and the return of the echo in the receiver above-mentioned, 
it is possible to deduce the distance of the submarine, and 
two such observations from different positions will give its 
lbeation by triangulation. 

Mr. Crowther combines the scientitic method with a rare 
capacity for exposition. He is so thoroughly master of his 
subject that he can make himself plain to the reader without 
the obfuscations of the second-rate writer, who so often 
designs, not to elucidate any depth of thought, but rather to 
hide its shallowness. 

Professor Lunnon’s excursion 
physics is mild in comparison 
book is both sound and simple. 

He treats of the atom with its satellite protons and electrons 
Without perhaps the verve of an Andrade, but well enough. 
He tells us of radium, of gravitation and Einstein's theory, 
and of the nature of table of the elements 


ways, 


realm of modern 
foregoing, but the 


into the 
with the 


erystals. The 








with which he concludes makes us wish Professor Lunnon 
had given us another chapter on the atomic theory and the 
two elements not yet discovered, but we should be grateful 
for what we have. 7 


Dumb but Delightful Friends 


The Minds of Animals. By J. Arthur Thomson. (Newnes. 2s.) 
Is a horse the most intelligent mammal below the level of 
theapes ? We question this statement of Professor Thomson’s, 
are puzzled over his observation that his friend's fox- 
does not laugh, but giggles hysterically. These 


and we 


terrier are 


small points. and had he written nothing between these 
covers but the chapter on singing mice (instead of forty 


charming essays) we would still say that a florin was a little 
price for so much quiet humour and real knowledge. In 


short, this is a delightful wee book—only surpassed among 


living writers, if it be not invidious to say so, by the works 
of Miss Pitt. 

In Seotland the author has lived in a house with a singing 
mouse. It was wide awake and held its snout high like a dog 


of the nature of a 


for it occurs in 


baying the moon, so the noise was ** not 
sublimated snore. It is not a male's serenade, 
both sexes ; moreover, it is an individual peculiarity, 
only in a small proportion cf the total population of mice.” 
There are instances, we are told, of 


community 


present 


well-authenticated 
among mice. The effect of the chorus is 
and we Other 
include a pigeon which coos 


singing 
said to be funny ~ 
vagaries of animal behaviour 
softly to a ginger-beer bottle, ewes that steal their 
lamb, with the result that their own dies ; and the 
killing of the by the pag On this latter crime we 
sreement with Miss Pitt, who says that, 
kills her young wants to makc 


very can well believe it. 
née ighbour's 

occasional 
voung 
are in ag sometimes at 
least, a mother because she 
to doubt 


them safe. We see no reason this assumption as 
Professor Thomson does; the writer once owned a_ bull- 
dog who ate her valuable litter in the Terai jungle when 


roar of a roaming tiger. 
cieanliness of animals and their 


alarmed by the 
The intense 
in regard to food are known to all animal-lovers. 
Thomson might have mentioned the well-known instance of 
mules, who will not touch water that horses would swallow 
greedily. In fact, if a mule will drink, it is safe to assume that 
the water is perfectly clean and good. Gulls 
wash their fish before swallowing them. An elephant subjects 
riminating criticism. An eagle 
The jerboa spends half the night at 


fastidiousness 


Professor 


sometimes 


cleans its talons 
its toilet. 
A host of 
course, a 
our 


its hay to dise 
after a meal. 
The pelican preens itself with deliberate dignity. 
such instances could be adduced, but there is, of 
darker to the picture, to which the author draws 
attention. The hoopoe is filthy, and solan geese are not 
about the way they store their fish. 

Do animals talk ? The parrot imitates sounds, and in this 
respect it is far ahead of the chimpanzee ; but Mr. Thomson 
does not think that it can make a sentence expressive of its 
own judgment. We are inclined to doubt this, having known 
parrots use words for particular persons and reserve such 


side 
nice 
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words for those persons and them alone, which would appear 
to be the stammering of a definite individuality. All attempts 
to teach chimpanzees a language have failed; but their 
vocalizations have been recorded in four principal groups: 
such as gak, a food word, gho, in greeting a friend, ky-ah in 
distress, and who-ah when dinner was announced. 

Of the minds of fish, courtship and mating, and of the 
behaviour of sea anemones, we have not space to write. We 
can only allude briefly to the remarkable chapter dealing 
with “ the unfulfilled promise of youth ” among the animals. 
“It is a very suggestive fact that when a domesticated 
animal is granted a considerable share of responsibility, 
especially in co-operation with man, it retains a notable degree 
of responsibility.” Arguing from this, the author suggests 
that we shelter and restrict children too much, and give them 
too few responsibilities, or that the responsibilities we do 
give them are too artificial, such as learning lessons. “ The 
engaging otter is a type which eugenists should make their 
totem. It remains young till it dies, versatile, resourceful and 
full of the joy of life.’ The moral is not far to seek: indeed, 
the book is packed with morals, very amusingly pointed. 


“ This Royal Ancient Irritating 
2 
Sport 
Green Memories. By Bernard Darwin. 
Illustrated. 18s.) 
In the dear dim days almost now beyond recall one can 
well remember how at St. Andrews the only golf-reporter 
was a local tradesman who was not himself a golfer, and who, 
but for the fact that he belonged to “a city given over, 
soul and body, to a tyrannising game,” knew nothing about 
golf. For what papers he reported cannot be stated, but at 
every big match—no matter whether half a gale was blowing 
over the Elysian Fields, no matter whether an easterly haar 
made club-handles almost ungrippable and _ everything 
generally miserable—his stotting little figure could be seen 
bustling merrily along, his busy pencil recording the match 
almost stroke by stroke. The result of methods such as these 
were worthy but indescribably wooden, and _ golf-reports 
were in consequence nearly as dull as ditchwater or Belgian 
scenery. 

From those times and those methods we have travelled 
far, and now there has entered into the lists of golf a new 
sort of reporter like the author of Green Memories—a writer of 
infinite resource, a humorist, a notable player himself (though 
ever so self-depreciatory) and one who can deliver discerning 
judgment about every nice point and every human point 
of what a St. Andrews singer (proh pudor !) has called * this 
royal ancient irritating sport.’ A dyed-in-the-wool conser- 
vative may perhaps be allowed just to throw out the hint 
here that nowadays there is almost too much talked and written 
about golf, with the result of making players over self-conscious 
and so causing them to commit just those golfing crimes against 
which the assiduous golf-writer spends his days in warning the 
world. The ideal would seem to be that fine careless rapture 
which used to be exhibited in enviable perfection by Hugh 
Kirkaldy, who would hastily walk up to his ball, commonly spit 
on it first, and then, with the merest fraction of a second’s pause, 
beat it some 280 yards into the empyrean. And then there 
is Mr. Edward Blackwell who (as the author himself admits) 
enjoys his golf “ without worrying his head too much about 
it.” If, as Mr. Charles Hutchings is credited with saying, 
golf is “ nine-tenths mental,” is not much thinking and writing 
about its pitfalls only a weariness to the nerves ? 

But this is controversy, and about so charming a book 
as this of Mr. Bernard Darwin’s controversy ought not to 
be allowed to raise its peevish voice. For sour of heart 
and dull of interest indeed would he be that cannot cleek 
out of this varied dish of toothsome cates some delicious 
morsel to savour on his particular palate. Golf, of course, 
is the book’s main story, but not by any means its only 
theme, and anyhow (as the author says) if a man “ writes 
about what interests himself he will not go so very far wrong 
as to interesting other people.” That a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country is evidenced by Mr. Darwin’s 
infantile reminiscence of his illustrious grandfather: “I 
had no notion that he was a person of any save domestic 
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consideration.” and of whom “a nurse who had come to Us 
from the Thackerays said that it was a pity that Mr. Darwin 
had not something to do like Mr. Thackeray; she had seen 
him watching an ant-heap for a whole hour.”  Frangjg 
Galton, too, another famous Darwin kinsman, is here recorded 
as compiling statistics to ascertain which town in Great 
Britain contained the prettiest and which the plainest women, 
The statistic was completed and is in the author's possession, 
but he refuses to be guilty of a second judgment of Paris, 

Pleasant reminiscences of Eton and Trinity bring us 
to the main theme—golf and a reasoned catalogue of ity 
heroes. We are permitted to dip into a vanished and infinitely 
romantic past, and from it are called back some of the great 
figures of the game. Willie Fernie (who was the first to play 
in a loose brown woollen cardigan) was the earliest figury 
that entranced the author's young vision. Then across the 
screen march, amongst many others, stalwarts like Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, formidable of mien and mighty of arm; Mr, 
Leslie Balfour (later Balfour-Melville), whose style was that 
of an elegant cricketer; Freddie Tait, the most popular 
golfer the world ever saw, unless Mr. Tolley or Mr. R. T, 
Jones has dethroned him; Mr. J. E. Laidlay, who used the 
Vardon grip while Vardon was still in petticoats ; Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, loose-wristed but of infinite resource (but oh! 
the turf he used to take !) ; and the greatest warrior of them 
all, Mr. John Ball, tertius, who next to the Molesworth brothers 
was the first to convince Scotland that Englishmen could 
play golf. 

Of professional players we hear but little. Just a word 
of poor Bob Martin who won two open championships and 
whom in another the present writer once saw take ten strokes 
to get across the burn at St. Andrews, and another of Jamie 
Anderson, thrice open champion, who at Hoylake “ once 
put five balls out of bounds and exclaimed at last: ‘Ma 
God! it’s like playing up a spout.” It was Jamie Anderson 
(or was it another St. Andrean ?) who, when he first witnessed 
the machine-like precision of Harry Vardon’s style, observed 
that * The man plays like a bluidy tomato,” by which last 
word the best judges understood him to mean automaton, 

Very wisely Mr. Darwin does not venture to compare 
links—as idle a pastime as the comparison of players. Woking 
he owns as his spiritual home, and to it is due his longest 
and closest allegiance. But in all sorts of greens he finds 
special beauties and attractions, and most attractive of all 
(though he was of too tender years to enjoy it) must have 
been Formby Golf Club House; long ago this consisted 
principally of a cupboard in a shed, which contained a bottle 
of whisky bearing the legend ** A moderate go. 4d.” 

Green Memories will keep the memories of most of us 
green too, and are from end to end a pure delight. 

M. J. C. MEIKLEJOIIN. 


Gallipoli Revelations 


The Uncensored Dardanc'tles. By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
(Hutchinson. 2ls. net.) 

Mr. AsuMEAD-Bart_ett has written a very moving accovat 
of what he saw in the Dardanelles campaign. He tells us 
that he has not attempted to write a history; he has in 
substance given us the diary which he kept regularly in spite 
of enormous difliculties, and what he saw was, of course, not 
everything. An official history of the campaign has yet to 
appear, but in the meantime the judicious reader will do well 
to correct the impressions which Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett will 
leave on his mind by reading the admirably fair-minded 
account of the campaign written by Mr. H. W. Nevinson. 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s diary, however, is likely to endure 
if only because of its high quality of readableness and because 
it represents in an extreme form all that the “* Opposition” 
has to say against the conception and conduct of the campaign. 

There are few things easier than to show after the event 
why a campaign has failed. That is why military critics are 
more likely to serve the truth if they remember that the 
leaders on one side are necessarily ignorant of the intentions 
of the other side. Wellington said that he had spent his life 
in trying to guess what was in the other fellow’s mind, and old 
Turenne said that if you showed him a general who had made 
no mistakes you would show him a man who had seen little 
of war. It is true that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s words of woe 
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oliticians 


and the War 


Lord 


HE story of the greatest 
of all wars has heen 
told in many forms. 


Yet how 
even now, the 
some of the 


people 
truth 
most 


many 
know, 
about 
dramatic 
Home Front, where, as in the 
fighting line, reputations were 
won and lost in a day. 


To-day, when 
questions can be 
without heat, comes an illu- 
minating and authentic study 
of the political history of the 
war as it was fought out in 
Downing Street and Whitehall. 


episodes on the 


controversial 
discussed 


The author is Lord Beaver- 


brook, who is pre-eminently 





facts never before disclosed. 
Lord Beaverbrook, in the 
early days of the struggle, 
took a detached view of the 
political position, and he was 
able to act as intermediary 
between leaders of both the 


great political parties. 








in a position to reveal vital 
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Beaverbrook 


Thus, from behind the scenes, 
he noted the political cross- 
feuds, 


currents, the moves 


and counter-moves, with all 
their consequences of per- 
sonal victory and defeat. 

The dramatic character of 


many of those political duels 


has never yet been known. 
There is, fer example, a vivid 
account of the Churchill- 
Fisher that 
entirely new light on one of 


the most startling episodes of 


quarrel throws 


the war. 


This fascinating, often 


piquant record of feud and 
intrigue that accompanied a 


nation’s superhuman efforts 
is set down pungently but 


without malice. IT IS THE 
TRUTH. 
Extracts from Lord Beaver- 


brook’s remarkable book are 
lo appear day by day in the 
* Evening Standard.” 
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yere written, not afterwards, but while the campaign was 

ing On, and in many cases they were prophecies which were 
fulfilled, but we remain quite unconvinced in spite of his 
positive and even terrific emphasis that the plan of campaign 
ghich he himself would have substituted for the one that 
failed would have had any better success. 

He attributes disaster to three causes: (1) The absence of 
g real General Staff—the General Staff which was in existence 
at the beginning of the War was, of course, broken up in order 
that its members might serve in France. (2) The confused 
direction of the campaign on the spot. (3) The refusal to 
he troops in the first place to occupy the Bulair line 


cend t 
He apparently 


instead of the southern end of the peninsula. 
rates (3) a long way above the other two causes in importance. 
A glance at the map shows the geographical attractiveness 
of what Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett wanted. At Bulair there is a 
yery narrow neck of Jand, and if this had heen seized and 
firmly held all the troops in the peninsula to the south—so 
the argument runs—would have been virtualiy immobilized 
and eventually starved. The however, seems to 
forget that very obvious strategy does not escape the attention 
of even the most stilted brain. The possibility of attacking 
st Bulair was, of course, considered, and we may believe 
yery seriously considered. As a matter of fact, the study of 
the Bulair line goes back a considerable way in our military 
history. When Lord Raglan was concentrating his forces 
for the Crimean War he chose Gallipoli as his headquarters, 
and presumably there was then at least an examination of the 
peninsula by Staff officers. In the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877 Britain, though neutral, was extremely apprehensive 
that the Russians might take Constantinople, and there was 
m alarmed study of the military possibilities of Gallipoli. 
Thenceforward the British War Office was well aware that a 
sizure Of Bulair would be attended by dangers so many and 
go great that the superficial attractiveness of the scheme 
disappeared. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett admits that naval advice 
sgainst the Bulair scheme, but he does not by any means do 
justice to the formidable reasons behind the advice. He 


author, 


was 


says i— 
“Tam convinced that the only road to victory was te seize the 
pound north of Bulair, to cut off all communications between 
Gallipoli and Thrace and to starve the Turkish armies into surrender 
vith the co-operation of our indomitable submarines, which, as it 
vas, succeeded in making a clean sweep of all Turkish shipping 
inthe Marmora. The moral effect of closing, or capturing, the 
ines of Bulair, would have been stupendous, and would have forced 
the Turks to leave their carefully prepared positions in the south, 
and meet us on ground of our own choosing. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to read Liman Von Sanders’ book, Cing Ans de Turquie, 
vill find ample confirmation for the truth of this statement. From 
frst to Jast his chief fear was a successful landing north of Bulair, 
and the forcing of those famous lines. On each critical occasion 
hewas obliged to keep his reserves at Bulair until absolutely certain 
that all fear of a landing had passed. Sir Ian Hamilton claims that 
the Navy raised objections to a landing at Enos or Bulair. Even 
if there were local difficulties to be surmounted, the advantages 
were so obvious and so overwhelming that surely a slight increase 
nour lines of communications should not have been allowed to 
tand in the way of gaining a decisive victory.” 

What the Navy felt was that the Turks in the peninsula 
outh of Bulair could have been supplied fairly easily 
fom the coast of Asia Minor. Against this Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett places the heroic British submarines. But what 
could submarines, effective though they were against larger 
hips, have done against innumerable small craft drawing 
very little water? It is a very short distance across the 
Straits. Raids by submarines through the Straits are very 
diferent from the job of keeping the Straits permanently 
dear of enemy boats—and all this under the fire of 
gins from the shore. And where would the British naval 
tae have been placed to support the troops at Bulair ? 
Gallipoli is subject to sudden and violent storms and the 
thips, to be of much use, would have had to be fairly near in. 
But it is well known that Enos Bay is extremely shoal. 
Altogether, although the attempts to seize the commanding 
eight of Achi Baba failed, the plan on which Sir Ian Hamilton 
tlied seems to us to have been better than Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett's alternative. 
the ghastly campaign, but it may at least be said thatthe 
advance from the Suvla Bay was theoretically sound and that 
the margin between disappointment and triumph was not 
actually very wide. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett mentions that 


This is not to excuse the muddles of 


Lord Kitchener was in favour of a landing at Bulair, and se 
he was—as a desperate remedy—on November 8rd, 1915, 
but, after a personal inspection of the peninsula, he withdrew 
that opinion, This is clear from his report to the Prime 
Minister on November 15th, 


Fiction 
Childhoods East and West 


Blind Lead. By Myianwy Pryce. 

Yuki San. By Elien Forest. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Legend Called Meryom. By Joseph Gaer. (Georg 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Study in Bronze. By Esther Hyman. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
The Last Chukka. By Alec Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


(Faber and Gwyor. 7s. 6d.) 


However dubious be the benefits of psycho-analysis, that 
ruthIcss method of inquiry has at least startled the present 
generation into realizing the importance of childish impres- 
sions. It is an importance almost too eagerly welcomed by 
novelists who have forgotten, say, how delicately Thackeray 
dealt with the childhood of Esmond ; and half the stories of 
to-day spend space and trouble over the early years of hero 
and heroine. Childhoods vary, and some so recorded seem 
tedious enough to readers who secretly share the universal 
conviction that their own beginnings had something unique. 
I begin to weary of those middle-class Victorien childhoods, 
If the young people of to-day are rebels, they are the children 
of rebels, for the real break with Victorian tradition happened 
long before the War. The theme of opposition between the 
generations is being done to death. There is an eternal 
division between age and youth; but parents and children 
to-day certainly move on one plane as they never did before 
in England. 

The title of Blind Lead suggests a tragic metaphor to those 
who are happily unacquainted with cards ; but the story is no 
more dramatic than a game of bridge may be. The heroine, 
Lettice, gets her first poetic impressions of life and her first 
tenderness for her little friend Rudy, when apa” takes 
his family, in the ‘nineties, to recover from measles in Wales. 
The descriptions of Welsh hills and rivers and fairy lore are 
sincerely felt, though the style is not memorable. Lettice, 
bereft of Rudy by her fair, selfish cousin, nevertheless achieves 
her frustrated honeymoon in her childish paradise with Basil, 
who secretly thinks it a little insensitive of her. She returns 
there a third time to think, where her up-to-date daughter, 
Christine, insists on marrying Rudy's poetic, but ineligible, 
son. Accidentally she meets Rudy himself, who gets drowned 
immediately, so that Basil has an awkward situation to rectify, 
and an opportunity to show that he is as valuable as Rudy. 
All the disputes and ironies of an average well-to-do family 
are faithfully described ; but the manner lacks edge and dis- 
tinction. Old Mrs. Whitworth at the end, musing over a lost 
charm of existence, really remains longest in the mind. 

But Mrs. Whitworth would have been amazed at the atten. 
tion given to the mere art of behaviour in the education of a 
Japanese girl, as described in Yuki San by the Dutch novelist 
Ellen Forest. This might have been a most illuminating 
piece of writing if the author had been more impersonal. 
She should have allowed the small, dainty figures to make 
their genuflecting, impassive way through the blossoming trees 
to the bridge of marriage and the rock of suicide and the 
barque of exile without comment. Yuki San’s friend, the 
Dutch girl, seems opaque beside her, and dulls the convex 
mirror of the tale. Yet we do realize the alien strength of that 
exquisite heartless code of life, and understand that a Japanese 
who breaks with tradition must go miserably, cut off from a 
fastidious dignity which it is hard to lose. 

Make a farther flight. Streets of mud and green cupolas 
in Lipeova, a townlet lost in the flats of Bessarabia, and the 
little Jewess, Meryom, sitting lost in the legends of Azriel the 
cobbler! What she was made Meryom a legend also, not what 
befell her; for her beauty and wisdom flowered and fell in 
her squalid and obscure birthplace, spent upon the ordinary 
ritual of marriage and child-rearing. Life began with mag- 
nificent promises and faded away in calm resignations. This 
slowly moving story, crowded with squalid and pathetic 
shapes, has much imaginative quality; and a repressed 
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sweetness, such as dwelt in the heart of Motke, weaving the 
beloved face into the mat which would be at last the sole 
memorial of the ‘* Legend called Meryom.” 

Jamaica now—and a cynical father, not without honour, 
though he has been a libertine, regards the small Study in 
Bronze for which a mad moment has made him responsible, 
He does his best to provide the imaginative emotional child 
with an armour of fatalism ; and how Lucea, after experiencing 
delight and agony in London, solves the colour problem, so 
far as she is concerned, in a manner that does credit to his 
stoicism, provides matter for an impassioned and sympathetic 
story. Lucea is a poet, and the creative impulse saves her, 

In The Last Chukka people do not appear as children or 
childlike, though “ childish” might apply to some of those 
amorous, shiftless, greedy creatures whose conversations are 
so banal that we think surely Mr. Waugh cares as little for 
them as we do. Most of the London stories are indeed sur- 
prisingly ill-written ; but those coloured with the East have 
more force of situation and more sincere feeling. ‘ The 
Slippery Ladder,” an amusing piece of social satire, is the best 
of the first set ; ‘ The Decent Thing,” the most penetrating 
of the second. The name story has a real touch of jungle- 
horror, but suffers from a divided interest. 

RacneLt ANNAND TayLor. 


BREAD AND HONEY. By Madeline Linford. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Angela Worth, resident in that self- 
conscious though charming Cheshire village, Clonterbrook, 
received five packages of notepaper among her Christmas 
gifts. The Vicar, as a mild joke, suggested that she should 
write a book. So she penned the kind of novel she liked, 
valled it ‘Island Love,” and her delighted but ribald publishers 
found that her name, not too good to be true, had become a 
household word. For her second book she went to the South 
Seas for local colour, and found herself marooned on a real 
island. But this is a story to be read with sheer joy by all— 
except those who would like * Island Love.’ Your smile will 
be unfailing, for Miss Linford is an exquisite satirist. The 
book is a tonic draught of hilarity, without a headache or a 
heartache in it, for the ineffable fatuity of Miss Angela Worth 
becomes endearing. She is elephantine, and yet appealing. 
Miss Linford’s style is so just and fine that it is a pleasure in 
itself; and when Miss Worth is carried through the Low 
Archipelago by the perfidious ** Winsome Witch,” the mar- 
vellous seas and islands are evoked with such a soft vehemence 
of beauty that we nearly forget our Angela in another admir- 


ation. This is a delicious comedy. 
THE MADNESS OF MONTY. By Robert Keable. 
(Nisbet. 7s. 6d.)—Experience as an officer in a Labour 


corps, and the spectacle of Rouen, awoke in the meek Mr. 
Montague-Smith the sense of rebellion. He was a history- 
master in Wearstone College, and, inspired by Wells's Outline 
of History, began suddenly to teach his subject in a lively 
manner. But when small boys began to discuss Mithra in 
cricket hours, and the enthusiast himself got into a scuffle 
at a Labour mecting, the Head-master seriously intervened. 
So Montague-Smith went to study history in North Africa. 
He studied first a lady he met on the steamer who described 
herself as an actress. North Africa disappointed him ; but, 
when a sandstorm nearly blew him out of existence, he learnt 
much wisdom from the Hermit of El Aleg. Then his father 
died, and he returned to Wearstone, and married Peggy Conyers, 
with whom he was in love, He is left teaching history in 
the orthodox way. The book is readable and human: Mr. 
Keable’s admirers will not be disappointed with it. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. By Margaret Kennedy. 
(Heinemann. 1s.)—This is a penetrating little study of the 
meeting, after many years, of two sisters. One, the beauty, 
had run away with a peevish scholar whose wife would not 
divorce him, and, after years of heroic penury, was about to 
join him in South Africa. The other has remained respectable 
and comfortable. The conversation is cleverly managed ; 
and the poverty-stricken erring sister before she sails astonishes 
the virtuous one by sending her an extravagance of roses 


because her life has been unsatisfying. A moral fit for 
Browning ! 

GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES. (Ernest Benn. 
8s. 6d.)—Another library in one volume! We begin with 


a translation of Aucassin and Nicolete, pass to examples of the 
lively Marguerite of Navarre and Rabelais, and come to the 
moderns by way of La Fontaine and Voltaire. Balzac and 
Gautier might be better represented ; Merimée and Flaubert, 
however, can be justly appreciated, the one by “ The Venus 
of Ille,” the other by “ The Legend of St. Julian the Hos- 
pitaller.” Perhaps we are over-familiar with Anatole France's 
**Procurator of Judaea,” and Maupassant’s “* Necklace” : both 
these authors are so rich in consummate contes. I lowever, since 


—— 
we have specimens from authors so recent as Barbysy 
Morand, and Hamp, we must be thankful. It is a volume ,) 


generous value, and should be a temptation to those wh, 
want a pleasurable introduction to French fiction. : 

THE SECOND HOUSE. By Ward Copley. (Gepy 
Ilowe. 7s. 6d.)—This is a very mature first novel. It jy 


several excellently drawn characters ; it presents a varies, 
of memorable scenes, ranging from mid-Victorian  pyp) 
Kngland to a Vienna salon and the fever-swamps of Africe,. 
and it is written with quiet charm and sympathy. ‘yy 
pervading motif is the relationship between Sophy Crosthwais; 
and her brilliant and attractive but wayward brother, whoy, 
she tries to redeem and to whom she remains loyal even whey 
(as it seems) he has become irreclaimable. The theme is oy 





that lends itself to sentimental treatment. But there is yy 
false note in this tender, beautiful, and moving story. 


THE MARRIAGE BED. By Ernest Pascal. (Allen ani 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Through this story of modern America, 
life there runs the implicit thesis that sex is only incidenta) 
to marriage, which, as an institution, need not be wrecked }y 
infidelity. George Boyd, an average middle-class New York 
business and family man, vields, after some years of wedded 
monotony and contentment, to his passion for a pretty youn 
stenographer. His wife’s friends raise the usual wind 6 
scandal and urge Mary to divorce. Mary, however, keeps her 
head, and, finally welcoming the contrite George home agair 
tells him not ** to go around with a sort of hang-dog expression, 

. . We all make mistakes, but it is only by making them 


that we learn anything.” Mr. Pascal's argument is not, w 
are sure, capable of general application. But we have ty 


admit that he has made a convincing study of an exceptional 
case. He makes us believe in Mary, even while we know that 
there are few women like her. All his characters, indeed, 
are natural and alive, and his style is very pleasant. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Eat and Eeep Young. By Dr. Josiah 
Oldfield. (Methuen. 38s. 6d.) Rambles in Cornwall 


By J. H. Wade. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) More Essays 
of To-day. Selected by F. H. Pritchard. (Harrap, 
3s. 6d.)- Adventure. By Rosita Forbes. (Cassel! 
15s.) The Unique Status of Man. By Uerbert Wildon 
Carr. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) A Book With Seven Seals 
(Cayme Press. 10s. 6d.) Rod, Pole and Perch. By 
L. C. R. Cameron. (Martin Hopkinson. 5s.) 


Fiction :---Foolsteps at the Lock. By Ronald A. Knox, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Cranmer Paul. By Rolf Bennett 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) Claire Ambler. By Booth 
Tarkington. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——-Fumn of the Fair 
and Brother Man. Both by Eden Phillpotts. New 
Editions. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr General Knowledge prize of One Guinea is awarded this 
week to a competitor (Mrs. Gurney, Ingham Old Hall, Norwich) 
with a new and excellent idea: she has taken the Spectator of 
March 10th as the basis of her questions and shown us thereby 
what a very varied education may be acquired by any diligent 
reader. 

The page numbers refer to the Spectator of March L0th, 19238. 


1. Why is it a fallacy to assume that Raleigh introduced potatoe 
into England from North America in 1585 ? 

2. In what year did September cease to be the seventh month 
in Scotland?) In England ? 

3. What is the Lutine Bell ? 

4. What historical character is described as the ‘ Shepherd ot 
the Ocean,’ and as one who could turn ** Smnoke into Gold’ 


5. When did American Marines fight Liberals to keep Conserva- 
tives in power ? 
6. What town secured for itself the reputation of being ~ The 


Wickedest Town in the World” ? 

7. Which modern poet wrote “ A wild potatur as big as 
Arose and winked its eye” ? 

8. When did a British car and driver win the Grand Prix ? 

9. What do we sell to foreigners for 1d. and buy back for Is 3d.? 

10. Which day should you find the most crowded in the Under- 
ground ? In omnibuses ? 

11. What great Emperor had his step-daughter for his sister-it 
law ? 

12. Who wrote “* When T was a King in Babylon” ? 

13. How does the nourishment of a nation depend upon old 
ladies ? 


1 man, 


Answers will be found on page 583. 
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Two Remarkable War Books 


THE 
SECRET BATTLE 
A. P. sane 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill. 


3s. 6d. net 


“ A soldier's tale cut in stone to melt all hearts.” 
—Mr,. CHURCHILL. 


PASSCHENDAELE 
AND THE SOMME 


A Diary of 1917 








By 
HUGH QUIGLEY 
6s. net 


“ Likely hereafter to become one of the classics of the 
Great War . . . it is in every sense of the word a fine 


book.” —Daily Mail. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 














JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
MORALITY AS AS ART. 
By PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MELCHIOR PALAGYI (II). 
By PROFESSOR W. R. BOYCE GIBSON. 


INSTINCT AND MORAL LIFE. 
By LOUIS ARNAU REID, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE CONCEPTION OF LIBERTY. 
By C, DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 


THE ETHICS OF COMMUNISM. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD. 


THE LIMITS OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
By R. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 











Philosophical Survey—New Books—Periodicals— 
Institute Notes. 






























Price 3s. 6d. net. tnnual Subscription, 14s. net, post free. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
MOTOR CAR 
TOURS HIRE 
ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 
Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd., 
ro PICC ADIL LY, LONDON, W. 1. | 
Telephone No.: Gerrard 8687. | 
And at New York, Paris, Rome, Madrid, ete. | 














SUMMER BROCHURE NOW READY. 


Do you long for a REAL change? It for you that this year’s Motorway 
Sane r "eos ‘hure is prepared Jn this Art Booklet you will find in pictur: 
and story why Motorways is ri called “the most luxurious Travel Servic 
in the world.” 20 Tours from whic ch to ¢ cho e, covering all the famous beauty 


spots of Great Britain, Ireland and the Continent, 
Write for YOUR copy of this 42-page Art Br 
from an Armchair.” It is an invitation to enjoy 


MOTORWAYS, LTD., 54 Haymarket, 


hure, “ How to See Euroy 
a REAL holiday. 
S.W. 1. 





HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 


Hi Ip ful books for entrant 
lhe Spectat r compe sa 





BY DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


EAT AND KEEP YOUNG 6s. 64. ne 
EAT AND GET WELL 3s. Gd. net. 
BY ANNA JENNESS-MILLER 


GET WELL — KEEP WELL — LEARN 
HOW 2s. 6d. net. 


BY €. WEBB JOHNSON, M.B 
HOW TO KEEP WELL 2s. 1 
GOOD HEALTH AND LONG LIFE : 











And How to Attain Them. 3s. Gd. net. 
WOMAN’S HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
6s. net. 

BY J. ARTHUR THOMSON 





nct. 


TOWARDS HEALTH 7s. 6d. 


BY MRS. EUSTACE MILES 
HEALTH WITHOUT MEAT 1. 94. net. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 














SUCCESSFUL — 








a Ne re wé hype 1e when clear and infor 

on the xed subject of marit al relationships 
papers bent abun fant evidence to th ha 
mence married life with fair prospect oi on « 


on hidden rocks of ignoram and are 


being wrecked iY 
n the beach of human affairs like so 


wat es of circurastan e « 

and jetsam. 

Is it not indeed strange that we arm « arselves, witl kr 
of ordinary concerns of i fe, yet in matters afle 

and welfare we remain in utter ignoran and dens 


of truth wa foe 


It is high time that the scarchlight i 
rs of the volumes li 


avoided subject, and this the authe 
accuracy and precision. 





WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH ¢ oe 6/9 
By Dr. G. Cou RTENAY BEALE 
A unique Book of Counsel. 
THE RE ALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
By Dr. G, COURTENAY BEALE, 
An invaluab]} le guide to married happiness 
INTIMATE LE r'TERS TO HUSBANDSAND WIVES 6/9 
By Dr. G. COU RTENAY BEALE ; : 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship has ever 
before uppeared in prin 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN,. 
very woman must possess this helpful book. 
Any two of the above 4 vols, for 12 6, 
or the complete set for 24 -, ‘post paid. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 1/2 


By Dr. G. cou RTENAY BE Aus. : : : 
Full of important information and ¢ ce conveyed in a lucid 
and straig sbiforw ard manner, 

THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE ‘ 

A book which every woman who is already married or contem- 
plates murriage should reac ; 

THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 1/2 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE A wonderful book of 
advice for the Husband of to-day and to-morrow. 

The 3 vols. as above 3.3, post paid. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13 /- 
By Drs, TRALL and WALLACE The only authentic and 
illustrated edition. Modernized and Revised. 

THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4\- 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN,. 

A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest. 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post, together with a copy of “Health & Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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WHEN PREPARING THEIR LISTS OF CHARITABLE GIFTS READERS OF THE i 
SPECTATOR ARE ASKED TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE 28% 
ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR BELOW. Fe 
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1837—1928. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The A.C.S. is at the end of its 91st 
year. Many people are thankful for 
what the Society is doing to support a 
working Ministry in poor and difficult 
places. At present 600 curates are 
depending on A.C.S. for payments 
towards quarterly stipends. 


CIFTS INVITED. 


Additional Curates 


Society, 
51, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 








“Who grasps the child, 


Francis Thompson. 


The great educative work of 


Te N-S-P-C-C 


is proving a powerful factor 


grasps the future.” 


DR. BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 





ee 


Will you help this Baby 
his 


and 
7,798 brothers and sisters 2 
7,799 


Children being supported 


Will you send 


A GIFT 
of 
10/- 


to feed one child for ten days ? 
104,500 Chiidren admitted. 





CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM partes ion DON 


(Inco eporat ed t 5 
No Letters. a 
THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON FOR — ee OF 
[AN 


BOTH ) 


SOLELY DEVOTED 
D TO RESEA! 


TREATMENT A 

Fully equipped ar ad 
A certain number of be 
advanced cases, who are kept 
tree trom pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL 
IS MADE FOR 


£150, oo 


for Building Extensions 
part of wh ich will be stn Ay 
“middle income” patients who 
*can contribute towards their cost. 
Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand 
Secretary—J. 


pro ior 


+? . 


Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY, 





To those Benevolent Persons w ho | y 
desire to become Benef: s by Will to this 
Institution, the following Form of Le ‘ i 


respectfully recommended: 


“TI give and bequeath unto THE CA R 
HOSPITAL (Ff RE E), situate in the | m 
Road, Brompton, Middlese r, the su f 

(free of wy 
Duty), to be applied towards carrying on 


the charitable designs of the said Institu: 











ERADICATE yoga 


by subscribing to 


























LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 
Under Royal Patronage. 





LEGACIES. 
This Society. now over 40 
in need of Help. Money is required for the 
“ General,” “ Special,” and “ 2s. 6d." Funds, and 
from those who cannot give in their lifetime we 
should like LEGACIES, please! 


years of age, is greatlz 











in the foundation of a Cheques and ew payable “Dr. Barnardo's LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
healthy virile race. Of Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be (Pounded 174 
three and  a-half~ million sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo | 224 ~ ba patients an opp it unity 
. oung women worthy of our race 
children helped to a happier House, Gtepney Causeway, Londen, E-1. | pence sane A SPECIAL DONATION te: 
life, nearly every case has _ Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 
een satisfactorily con- a 
cluded without prosecution, 
an eloquent proof of the JHELP THEM TO HELP THEMSELVES | 
ge 8 ALY ay MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 
EASTER GLETS wilt se welcomed, by | | sag doeprite Avo sattois rete Socusry Patron: WA GU EES was 
i HL 1M + sete 101 Tok te Bee the LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS. A FREE ‘RESCUE wm oregnine HOME 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Please help by sending a donation to ie ie urgent nec lato p for Maintenaace 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, THE COUNTESS ROBERTS, D.B.E., and to repa ~— ipplin nk Loan 
W.C. 2 Room 49, 122 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. PLEASE SEND A DONATION to the Wa 
(Regd. under War Charities Act.). Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, 3.W. 1 
Is it not wiser to help the child victims of 
society For rae assistance of || THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF | | '+.' net wiser t bety  chita vious of 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. than to deplore their failure to make good? 
CORPORATION. 80,000 such children have been helped by 


38, TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Tas CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
and clothing to the poorer Clergy of England, 
Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their Widows and 
Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereave- 
ment, or cther temporary distress. The Corporation 
has aided over 50,600 cases of clerical distress, 


Secretary—MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 


Victoria House, 117, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, 


which now appeals for £12,000. 








HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED | 
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Some Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 571.) 

Maurice de Pange appears to have been a very charming 
poy and, in The English Schooldays of a French Boy (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d.), we may read his letters to his parents from 
his private school and from Winchester. M. André Maurois 
writes a preface, and we may echo his hopes that “* many 
English schoolboys will read these letters with pleasure : 
they will show them that one can belong to two different 
nations and yet feel in the same way, with dignity and sim- 
plicity.” It is very interesting to see the impact of our 
public-school tradition upon the mind of a sensitive and 
clever boy belonging to one of the best French families, and 
for that reason alone the book is worth reading : moreover, 
it has a hauntingly lovable quality. 

* * ~ * 

The famous agreement of 1924 in respect of German repar- 
ations will soon be tested to the uttermost, as Germany, 
after four years, will have to pay £125,000,000 annually to 
the Allies. It is important, therefore, that the nature of the 
agreement and the experience gained by its working should 
be fully understood. Nothing would be more timely than 
the book which Mr. George P. Auld has written on The Dawes 
Plan and the New Economics (G. Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. Auld is an American financial expert who served with 
the Reparation Commission and then assisted Mr. Owen D. 
Young to inaugurate the Dawes Scheme. His 
the circumstances leading up to the agreement, and of the 
scheme itself, is singularly lucid, and is enlivened by some 


account of 


uncommonly drastic criticism of Professor Keynes and_ his 
school. We hope to deal at length with the book on another 
occasion. 

* * . * 

No one is going to quarrel with Mr. Stirling Taylor's facts, 
which he presents both succinctly and wittily and in such a 
way as to make his Oliver Cromiceil (Cape, illustrated, 12s. 6d.) 
eminently worth reading. But his inferences from the facts 
are another matter, and even the bare statement of some of 
them conveys only a part of the truth. * The chief fact of his 
life was that he ruled by an Army.” True, up to a point, but 
Cromwell militarist—not just a sabre-rattler, 
and moreover the position was resistlessly forced on him. 
Again, to say that * his only permanent contribution to the 
English Constitution was a standing army ™ is to ignore the 
point that it was Cromwell's destructive efforts which made 
subsequent constructive constitutionalism Mr. 
Taylor is in fact rather inclined to fix his eyes on those parts 
of Cromwell's policy which led to immediate results ; a longer 
view is surely necessary, which will show how (in Gardiner’s 
words) * many, if not all. of the experiments of the Common- 
wealth were but premature anticipations of the legislation of 
the nineteenth century.” But a paragraph cannot criticize 
this book. It is certainly worthy of attention, if only for the 
fact that it trails a distinctly provocative historical coat, and 
we would very emphatically recommend it to our readers, 

* * * * 


was no mere 


possible. 


The noble artifice of the sonnet, as Mr. Lynd so aptly 
reminds us in The Silver Book of English Sonnets (Pleiad 
Press, 21s.), “* has continued century after century to appeal 
to great poet after great poet in the full tide of his inspiration.” 
His selection is amusing and admittedly not a choice of the 
great and well-known masterpieces, but even so we cannot 
think why he included Keats's sonnet to acat: it reveals 
nothing we wish to remember. 

* * * 

It was with a real feeling of pleasure that we opened the 
late Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Letters from a Flying Officer (Oxford 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) and read the preface by Mr. Duff 
Cooper and Colonel Buchan. To those who, like the writer, 
saw some of the scenes described in the introductory letters, 
the book will be not without interest. More we cannot say, 
for it reads like the work of a sick man, which the gallant 
author was. Let us hope we are mistaken and that boys and 
girls will read the book : if they do, they will be rewarded by 
finding many true tales as splendid as anything recorded 
of the age of Elizabeth: yet we cannot honestly advise 


our readers to delve among the dullness to win the gold. 





Finance—Public & Private 
Brighter Budget Prospects 


Wien Mr. Churchill rises to make his Budget Statement 
on April 24th, it will not be necessary for him on this 
occasion to apologize for the previous year having closed 
with a Deficit. As recently as last January the first 
nine months of the fiseal year had left the Exchequer 
with a Deficit of over £150,000,000, but so rapidly did 
the Revenue come in during the final quarter that the 
year closed with a realized Surplus of £4,239,124. 

A realized Surplus—which goes automatically to debt 
redemption—does not necessarily spell a Surplus for the 
coming year, but nevertheless there is an important 
connexion between the old and the new Balance Sheets. 
In the first place, the realized Surplus having gone 
automatically to debt redemption, the circumstance is 
not without its influence in affecting the Sinking Fund 
policy for the new year. In the second place, if, as in 
the present instance, the Surplus is due, in part, to 
Revenue having slightly excceded the official Estimates, 
there is a tendency to be optimistic with regard to fore- 
casts for the new year, although on the present occasion 
I think that optimism will be severely restrained by a 
remembrance of the fact that a year hence the Govern- 
ment will be on the eve of a General Election and will 
doubtless be anxious to be perfectly sure that they 
go to the country on a Surplus and not a Deticit. 


EXCEPTIONAL REVENUES. 

Moreover, while the Revenue for the past vear was 
excellent, its exceptional character must be duly remem- 
bered. No than £31,000,000 fromi quarters 
which cannot be tapped in the next Budget, while the 
fact that Estate Duties exceeded the ollicial Estimates 
by over £9,000,000 was clearly due to windfalls in the 
shape of exceptionally large estates. Moreover, while 
the total Revenue was about £8,000,000 in excess of 
Estimates, Expenditure expanded by over £5,000,000 
beyond the original Budget Estimates, though it is fair 
to note that the increase was entirely connected with 
debt services. 


le SS came 


FANCIFUL SURPLUSES. 


Assuming, for the moment—and it is probably a fair 
assumption—that the Sinking Fund is maintained at 
its present level, the total outlays for the new year 
promise to be, approximately, about £830,000,000. If, 
therefore, the Revenue were to be maintained at the same 
level of last year, namely, £842,000,000, Mr. Churchill 
would have an approximate Surplus of £12,000,000. 
Indeed, if we were to go further and add an increase of 
about 14 per cent. for automatic expansion in Revenue, 
we should get a further £12,000,000, raising the Surplus 
to £24,000,000. It is possible, however, to go further 
than that and to remember that when introducing new 
indirect taxation a year ago, Mr. Churchill reckoned 
that in the second year of its operation an additional 
yield should be given of about £7,500,000. If, therefore, 
this sum is added, we get a total prospective Surplus of 
about £31,500,000, 

REALITIES, 

Now, however, we come to the big deductions which 
have to be made. The Chancellor cannot be expected 
to tap the Road Fund again to the extent of £12,000,000, 
nor can he obtain from Schedule A of Income Tax the 
£14,800,000 obtained last year, or the £5,000,000 repre- 
sented by reduction of credit period to brewers in the 
matter of the Excise Revenue. Here, then, we have 
a deduction to make of nearly £32,000,000, to say nothing 
of allowances which should be made for a set-back in 
Excise Revenue from the excessively high figure of last 
year. While, therefore, there can be little doubt that 
the Chancellor will obtain his prospective Surplus all 
right—especially when allowance is made for the pro- 
bability of the Betting Tax becoming more productive 
next year—I cannot help thinking that he may obtain 
his Surplus by imposing some new forms of taxation, 
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for Mr. Churchill is the kind of Chancellor who does not 
enjoy producing a really humdrum Budget. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


The Banket’s Library 


Prosasty there are no two subjects of greater interest 
at the present time than the growth of banking and 
monetary power in the United States and the modern 
functions of Central Banks in the various countries. 
On both of these subjects two very important books 
have appeared. The first one is entitled The Reserve 
Banks and the Money Market, by Doctor W. Randolph 
Burgess, and is published by Harper and Brothers at the 
price of 3 dollars. It deals with the American Market 
and the Federal Reserve System, and it has a foreword 
by Mr. Benjamin Strong, the Governor of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. The other volume is entitled 
Central Banks, and has been written under the joint 
authorship of C. H. Kish, C.B., and W. A. Elkin. The 
importance of this work in its turn may also be gathered 
by the fact that it has a foreword by the Right Hon. 
Montagu €. Norman, D.S.O., Governor of the Bank of 
England. 


U.S. Bankinc System. 


The great merit of Doctor Burgess’s book on the new 
Federal Reserve banking system in the United States is 
that it deals in an instructive and attractive fashion with 
a subject which is rather complicated and is probably 
imperfectly comprehended, even on the other side of the 
Atlantic, not so much, perhaps, because of its complexity, 
but because of its newness. Doctor Burgess, however, 
is evidently anxious that those who read his book shall 
clearly understand about what he is writing, and there- 
fore it is written in a style easily comprehended, and 
while it is somewhat claborate and lengthy, the length 
really aids comprehension. In commending the work 
to the public, Mr. Benjamin Strong says that the design 
of the book is to show the service performed by the 
Federal Reserve system in facilitating the world’s recovery 
from the devastating effects of the War, and it is a purpose 
admirably carried out. The book is illustrated with 
diagrams and charts, while no less a welcome feature is 
the manner in which the author closes each chapter with 
a terse summary of its main points. 


Tue CENTRAL BANKING. 


In the foreword to Central Banks, which is published 
by Messrs. Macmillan at the price of 18s. net, the Governor 
of the Bank of England commends the initiative of the 
authors for having “ supplied a book which can be com- 
mended, not only to bankers, but to all who are interested 
in financial reconstruction.” Sir. Norman further points 
out that in the discussion of the policies of Central Banks, 
not much attention has been paid to the legislative and 
other regulations governing their conduct. This is 
something, however, which cannot be left out of con- 
sideration when reviewing the post-War developments of 
Central Banks and the relative degree of their indepen- 
dence. The book is divided into eight chapters, each 
dealing with certain aspects of central banking, including 
the controlling of currency, relations with the State, 
dealings in bullion and foreign exchange, &c., while an 
important feature is the set of appendices giving the 
statutes of most of the recognized Central Banks of Issue 
of the world. Rather strangely, however, there is no 
mention of the New Zealand system, with its semi-State 
owned and controlled bank, and the Canadian Chartered 
banks receive little more than passing mention. Moreover, 
it has also to be remembered that as regards the Bank of 
England a description of its functions is in some respects 
a little premature, owing to the fact that when the British 
Treasury Note Issue has been amalgamated with Bank 
of England Notes there may be some change in the precise 
functions of the Bank of England in regard to currency. 


GovVERNOR ON 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT. 


Those bankers who are interested—and who are not ?— 
in monetary theory will be glad to know that a new 


———— 


edition has been published by Longmans, Green and (, 
(price 16s. net) of Currency and Credit, by R. G. Hawtrey 
it is indicative of the transition period through which we 
are now passing that, although the first edition was pub. 
lished less than ten years ago, and was then regarded - 
almost the “last word” on this great subject, not only 
is a new edition weleome but there has evidently heen 4 
most thorough revision, much of the work indeed haying 
been re-written. The chapters on War in general and aly 
on the Great War have been re-written, while there are 
additional chapters on war finance and inflation. 


Bankinc History. 


Yet one more book must be mentioned if the banker’ 
library is to be complete. It is a good many vears noy 
since Conant’s Hestory of Modern Banks of Issue was first 
published, but it has ranked as a standard work from 
the first. A sixth edition has now been published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons at the price of 16s. net, with the 
addition of two new chapters by Marcus Nadler. The 
previous edition had dealt with events up to 1914, and 
the two new chapters bring the record up to the end of 
1926, Liprariay, 


Financial Notes 
Rise rn Bririsu Funps. 


Wiri the exception of Rubber shares, markets have been » 
uniformly cheerful, both immediately preceding and following 
the Easter holidays, that it is almost diflicult to single out 
special features. Perhaps, however, the most distinctive 
features of the past ten days have been the extraordinary 
strength of gilt-edged securities, the remarkable and general 
rise in Insurance shares and the continued boom in the 
Gramophone group. As regards British Funds and kindred 
stocks, there is little doubt that the market has benefited 
by the reinvestment of funds represented by the repayment of 
Government maturing debt, while the brighter Budget 
prospects have been a_ helpful influence, and speculative 
interest in the 4 per cent. Funding Loan has been stimulated 
by rumours of that Loan being listed in Wall Street. 


* * * * 
Bank oF ENGLAND CHANGES. 

In consequence of the death of Mr. Michael Spencer Smith 
and the retirement of Sir Henry Cosmo Bonsor there are two 
vacancies to be filled on the Court of the Bank of England at 
the election next week. Two excellent selections have been 
made by the Directors to fill the vacancies. By the nomination 
of Mr. Charles Jocelyn Hambro, the connexion between the 
House of Hambros and the Bank of England which existed 
for so many years, and which was only interrupted by the 
death of the late Sir Everard Hambro, is revived, and Mr. 
Charles Hambro, the grandson of Sir Everard, will undoubtedly 
make a good Director. Even greater interest, however, has 
been taken in the selection of Sir Josiah Stamp to fill the 
second vacancy on the Court. 


» * * * 


A Forwarp Po icy. 


These are days when Financial and Industrial England 
after the War may almost be said to be ‘in the making” and 
the Bank Directors have shown on many occasions their 
recognition of the special responsibilities which attach to the 
central institution at this crisis in the country’s affairs. The 
necessity for continuity of control and management accounts, 
of course, for the prolonged occupation of the chair by the 
present Governor, Mr. Montagu Norman, and the Directorate 
itself is now more representative than in former years of 
financial and commercial interests as distinct from purely 
banking activities. In Sir Josiah Stamp we have a com- 
bination of qualities and abilities as statistician, political econ- 
omist, currency expert, and practical business man, which 
makes his acquisition by the Bank of England Directorate 
a decidedly appropriate one at the present time. 

* * * * 
LEVER Prosperity. 

The annual report of Lever Brothers for the past year is a 
distinctly good one, the profit having increased from £4,899,966 
to £5,890,288. As a consequence of this improvement the 
Ordinary shares, which it will be remembered are held 
privately, received a dividend of 5 per cent. as against nil for 
for the two previous years, the previous distribution having 
been 10 per cent. in respect of 1924. The Directors, however, 
are continuing to pursue a cautious financial policy, the 
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antial amount of £273,000 being placed to the Reserve, 


st : a a . 
gud the substantial total of £101,795 carried 


yhile there is 
( ard. 
- * * * * 


Rio Tinro. 


{ny disappointment which shareholders of the Rio Tinto 
copper Company may have felt because the recent dividend 
owed no increase was changed, asa result of the statements 
st the recent meeting, into a fecling of satisfaction that the 
company had done so well in the face of important adverse 
afuences. Sir Auckland Geddes explained that during the 
vear conditions were affected by the fall in the price of copper, 
ihe average price being £55 13s. 11d. against £58 Os. 8d. for 
126. The company was also affected by the aftermath of 
the Coal Strike, especially during the first quarter of the year, 
shile another adverse influence was the unfavourable move- 
gent in the peseta and the dollar exchanges. The price of 
copper alon » affected profits to the extent of £100,000, while 
theappreciation in the Spanish peseta cost the company nearly 
e9).000. Sir Auckland gave the shareholders an excellent 
jescription of the general organization of the company, and 
made it clear that its operations now cover other countries 
than Spain, and that, although essentially a copper-producing 
empany, much of its produce was now in the nature of 
giphur and iron ore. Moreover, improvements in metallurgy 
gre now enabling the company to recover lead and zine. 


Ai, Ws. Tis 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 
The page numbers refer to the Spectator of March 10th. 


|, p. 373. introduced to North America 
tJ 1719.2. p. v. In Scotland in 1599. In England in 1752. 
—43. p. 390. From the wreck of the ‘Lutine.’ Rung annually at 
Lloyd's. 4. p. 375. Sir Walter Raleigh. 5. p. 379. In 1912 
i Nicaragua.——6. p. 381. Tombstone, Arizona.——7. p. 386. 
Aired Noyes.——8. p. 389. In 1923. 9. p. 389. Rye sold to 
Wwedish bakeries and bought back as_ biscuits. 10. p. 398. 
Wednesday on the Underground, and Saturday on the ‘buses.—— 
ll. p. 376. Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte.——l12. p. 383. W. E. 
Henley.——13. p. 369. This is proved by the Darwin-Huxley 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital . - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1927) £274,460,678 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 














COMPANY MEETING. 





RIO TINTO COMPANY. 





REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR, 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS. 


LOW PRICE OF COPPER, 


DIVIDEND 50 PER CENT 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES’S ADDRESS, 





Tne fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 


the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was held on April 4th, at the 
offices of the company, 3, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the 
board), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Gordon Macleod) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report for the year 1927. The 


minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman.—Gentlemen, with your approval I propose that 
the report and accounts be taken as read. (Agreed), 

The year 1927 was in a sense uneventful, but it was neither easy 
nor comfortable. It began under the shadow of the disastrous coal 
stoppage. This seriously interfered with our business in the first 
quarter of the year. 

The peseta exchange was throughout the period a disturbing 
factor. I explained at our last meeting how appreciation of the 


peseta diminishes our profit. The appreciation which occurred 
cost us approximately £200,000. The dollar exchange was also 


unfavourable to our necessary money movements. 
“ DEPIORABLE ” PRICE OF COPPER. 

The average price of copper was deplorable, and, even as 
pared with the price for 1926, which was itself bad, our profit suffered 
a diminution of about £100,000. In this connexion it is not unin- 
teresting again to repeat the figures laid before you in former 
years, showing the average price of standard copper : 


£97 12 


om- 


In 1920 Py ae 4:5 
» 1921 as ae . 69 8 8 
<a si a 22s 
oo 302s ‘ve os os 65 18 1 
»» 1924 am se tie 63 4 2-5 
»» 1925 ee ae os 61 19 7-83 
»» 1926 oe ee ee 568 O 8 
op BORT ak aa 65 13 11 


In view of these difficulties I think the statfs of all department 
of the company’s organization deserve your thanks — 1 w they 
have mine—for the wonderful work they have don 
had the effect of enabling us to come before you once 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 30s. per share on the 
Ordinary shares, making 50 per cent. for the year. 


kno 





wh has 


again to 


THe Accounts. 

Turning to the accounts, there are only two items on the rev: 
account which I think require explanation. You wil! see that the 
second item on the debit side is ** Less Credit from Taxes Account, 
£100,000." That credit was made possible by the fact that we had, 
for some years, held more in that account in respect of taxes outside 
Spain than the event proved necessary. The other item which 
requires explanation is on the credit side £55,679, 
* Amount brought back from Income Tax Suspense A 
This is the last benefit we receive from the decision of the Income 
Tax Commissioners in the case to which I referred at some length 
last year. You will notice that this amount, and more, was made 
use of to write down and write off plant. 

In this connexion I wish to say a few words. It is not our policy 
to show in our balance-sheet the amounts we expend on short- 
lived plant, and then the amount we write off. When we buy short- 
lived machines we charge them out in working costs to the ore 
they are instrumental in winning or handling. In this way we pre- 
vent our accounts becoming swollen with the cost of plant long since 
worn out and forgotten and with elaborate statements of how 
much we have written off in the course of our long history. The 
£69,100 write-off of which I am speaking refers exclusively to 
expensive long-lived plant that is getting on towards the replace- 
ment period. 

Finally, so far as the revenue account is concerned, you will see 
that our balance is £1,016,840 4s. 3d., and that we are proposing 
a dividend distribution of £1,018,750. In other words, we 
proposing to reduce the carry-over by £2,000 in round figures. 
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AN INTERESTING BALANCE-SHEET. 


The balance-sheet is interesting this year. You will notice that 
the last trace of the 50,000,000 Spanish 6 per cent. Peseta Loan 
has disappeared—all paid off, I am glad to say. You wil! also 
notice that the company has guaranteed the principal and interest 
of £300,000 54 per cent. Debenture stock issued by the Pyrites 
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Company. This marks, so far as the balance-sheet is concerned, I cannot close without expressing the thanks of the board toy 
the beginning of a most profound modification now proceeding in } direct and indirect employees of many nationalities Briris) tat 


your company’s activities. 

We began as a mining company operating in Spain. To-day 
we are still a mining company operating in Spain, but we are 
operating in no fewer than twenty-two different countries, and we 
are no longer concerned only with mining. We are being drawn 
out to follow our ore into metallurgical and chemical processes. 
We are to-day the centre of an organization controlling the annual 
distribution of over 3,250,000 tons of ore produced in many 
countries; influencing, through arrangements, the distribution of 
ore produced by companies we do not control, and working in 
friendly agreement with still other producers. 

I told you last year of the arrangements we had made with the 
Orkla Company, and of our formation of the European Pyrites 
Corporation, in conjunction with the Metallgesellschaft of Frankfurt- 
on-Main. I also told you of the arrangements we had made with 
the Tharsis Company. 


SaTisFaAcTORY New ARRANGEMENTS. 

To that list I have to-day to add that we have made what I hope 
will prove a most satisfactory arrangement with the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation. We have taken over the distribution and sale of 
Messrs. Mason and Barry’s ore. We have secured the output of 
the San Platon Mine. We have also made working arrangements 
with the Société des Pyrites, the Meggen and Oberungarische Mines. 
Finally we have bought all the shares of the Pyrites Company which 
have been at any time out of our hands. This company takes its 
place in our organization as the distributor of our ores in the United 
States of America. But it is more than that. It has built, and 
now operates at Wilmington, Delaware, a very fine copper extraction 
plant, the second largest of its kind in the world, where it produces 
not only copper bars but sintered iron ore of high quality, of which 
we are selling all we can produce. In the course of this year, or 
early in next, its new zine and lead extraction plants should be in 
operation. 

At present the balance-sheet does not show the place of all our 
subsidiaries in the scheme of our organization. It was not easy 
to make the accounts now under consideration, which record the 
state of affairs on December 3lst, 1927, show the position clearly 
and accurately, as at that time we were very busy getting things 
into shape. We have, therefore, carried the book values (which are 
much less than the real values) to the heading “Sundry Open 
Accounts,” and not to *‘ Investments.” Next year we shall, we 
hope, be ready to show these investments separate from our general 
investments and from our specia! investments, such as our holding 
in the Davison Chemical Company of Baltirnore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


INTERESTS OTHER THAN COPPER. 


You know, of course, that though we are always classed as a 
copper company, by far the greatest bulk of our produce is sulphur 
and iron ore, and now we are adding zine and lead, which improve- 
ments in metallurgy enable us to recover. Sulphur is, however, 
the vehicle which carries all pyrites into consumption, and year 
by year sulphur is becoming more important to civilization, and 
we, year by year, are supplying more and more of it to the great 
chemical companies of the world. We have on our books to-day 
hundreds of contracts centred on this business of the supply of 
sulphur. 

There are, however, vast potential supplies of sulphur in various 
forms scattered widely over the world, all, or practically all, of 
which can be made available for consumption. This makes it 
unreasonable to expect any great advance in the price of sulphur 
in any future that we need trouble ourselves with to-day. 


BurRDEN OF TAXATION. 


We are therefore, in common with all pyrites producers, caught 
hetween the hammer of taxation and the anvil of potential supply. 
1 wonder if shareholders know how heavy that hammer is— if they 
realise that for every £1 they receive in net dividend, the Govern- 
ments have taken almost exactly £1 in taxes. In other words, one- 
half of our total effort is directed towards meeting the demands of 
the tax gatherers of the earth. 

In addition, we have had one Government after another bringing 
their currencies back to, or at least towards, the gold standard, with 
most unpleasant results to us in the real weight of taxes. But it is 
not only on big companies that the weight of taxation falls. It has 
a most definite effect on the volume of employment. We can see 
that exemplified within the sphere of our own activities. Wherever 
taxation is high we are forced to do all that we can to mechanize, 
and mechanization displaces human labour. I know that in 
economic theory this is all right, but where national boundaries 
come in, or social boundaries, or occupation boundaries, it simply 
is not. Export taxes seem to be especially virulent in their effect 
on employment, because, of course, they are in effect exactly 
equivalent to the payment of a bounty to producers in countries 
differently taxed. As sellers of ores subject and not subject to 
export taxes, we are in a position to compare the results. 

Pensions FOR WorKPEOPLE. 

We are trying to do all that we can for our workpeople in what- 
ever country they may be employed. As the company is now 
55 years old, it is natural that we are every year finding more 
of our old employees unfit for work. These we are pensioning, 
and to-day we have over 1,000 pensioners. In Spain alone we are 
spending 1,750,000 pesetas per annum on benefits to our work- 
people, in addition, of course, to wages. We are steadily improving 
housing conditions on ail our properticé 


Germans, Belgians, Norwegians, Americans, and many t} 
Spaniards—who have worked throughout the year loyal!y an 
to secure the results which we present to you to-day. 4% 


forget to refer especially to the resignation of Mr. W. JJ. Brownj: 
who for 20 years has been our general manager in Spain. 4 


resigned last year, and our good wishes go with him into wha: 
activity he may select to fill his leisure. Twenty year hy 
manager is a long time for any man to devote to the service of, 
company, and we must remember that these years ineliad 

War period and the period of industrial unrest which { 
His place has been taken by Mr. P. S. Couldrey. who was t 
deputy-manager, and who knows the mines in Spain intimately, 





And now, if there are any questions which any sharcholde 
would wish to ask, I shall be happy to do my best to answer they 

No questions being asked, 

The Chairman moved: * That the report and accounts for ths 
year 1927, which have been circulated, be received and ad 

The Hon. R. M. Preston, D.S.O.. seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously, and the dividend recommended was de 

The retiring directors (the Hon. R. M. Preston, D.S.O.. 
Alexander J. Anderson, C.S.1.) were re-elected, and the auditoy 
(Messrs. Turquand, Youngs and Co.) were re-appointed. 


A SHAREHOLDER’s Views ON Copper. 


Mr. Percy H. Joseph.—It gives me great pleasure to move a yota 
of thanks to our chairman, Sir Auckland Geddes. I had a sirpilas 
privilege at the last annual general meeting of this Company, and 
I ventured then to sugyvest that the price of copper would ay pre 
during 1927. Although the rise came too late in the year to affe+ 
this company favourably, I think it is now well under way. Fey 
people in this country realize what has taken place and is al 


to take place as regards copper. The men behine the Copy 
Exporters Incorporated are as astute and financially strony as any 
group in existence. Their aim is—and [ have no doubt 


f ther 


success—to recoup themselves for the decreased production of the 
mines they control by an increase in the price of the copper thy 
produce, and then to stabilize the price of the metal at that enhanced 
price. They control the situation, and will continue to do so by 
the self-interest of all concerned, even after the increased pro. 


’ 


duction in South Africa and Canada materializes in a few years 
time. 
CONFIDENCE IN THE Future. 

At the annual general meeting of the British Metal Corporation, 
held three weeks ago, the chairman gave the Board of Trade ceneral 
index figure—without food—as 141, and that of copper as W, 
and I figure out that, if the index number of copper should rise to, 
say, 115 only, it would mean selling at about £80 per short 
about 18 cents per lb.—a highly satisfactory price for all producers; 
and, as for the consumers, seeing that they would then be paying 
25 points under the general index number, they would have no 
legitimate cause of complaint. As bearing out my view, I would 
point out the great rise that has taken place in goed copper shares 
and smelting shares in America, which would lack any justification 
unless such a rise in the price of the metal as I suggest should take 
place. Even by this advance a sum of £900,000 more would be 
netted per annum by the Rio Tinto Company by the sale of its 
copper alone than was netted in 1927, a very useful surn with which 
to supplement the dividend of £937,500 being paid on the Ordinary 
shares this last year. From the foregoing it will be seen that I 
look forward to the future of this great company with confidence. 





The vote was seconded by Mr. Willing and passed unanimously, 
and a brief acknowledgment having been made by the Chairman, 
the proceedings terminated. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ose ose oe ine ne we =£4,000,000 
Reserve Fund eee ese one $00 aoe ee £3,850, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000, 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is among the most 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
cure them for you if they are to be bought. 
We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on Art, Sporting 
and Coloured Plate Books, Natural History, Modern Authors, etc. 
Separate departments for new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
plates, and bookbindings, and a Room for the Children, 

Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMP US, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty th: King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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